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Author's Abstract 

In Milwaukee, during an eight month period in 1973-1974f 122 handi- 
capped cjlients participated in avocational counseling, 110 completed 
cQunsaling, 72 were interviewed 1 to 6 months.. later and an interA^dew 
schedule completed* 

Six aYocational interest inventories were reviewed and compared. 
Five new avocational choice instruments were developed* the Avoca- 
tional Title Card Sort| of which sets may be purchased^ the Avoca- 
tional Picture Card Sort, the Slide Projected Picture Sort, the 
Magazine Picture Card Sort, and the Avocational Plaque Sort* Twelve 
audio cassette tapes of intervlewa with enthusiastic activity parti-- 
cipants were recorded. 

The Milwaukee Avocational Satisfaction Questionnaire was developed 
by adapting items from the Minnesota (Job) Satisfaction Question- 
naire* The most important dimensions in attaining satisfaction 
were degree of competence in the activity and interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Only 05 of the clients were not satisfied with their 
activities. 

Video tapes of avocational coimseling were prepared which are avails 
able for low rental fee. Final report available free to interested 
professionals and students, from Research Dept.| Curative Workshop 
of Milwaukee, 10437 West Watertown Plank Road, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53226. 
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One innovation in style and one in format have been introduced in 
this report. 

The style used in this report deliberately deviabes from the typical 
laboratory Tesearch style report* 

Rather than reporting findinga and interpretations in eeparate 
places we have combined these by including interpretations and 
even recommendations with findings . We believe this more realis- 
tically meets the needs of the busy practitioner who has little 
time for reading research reports and less time for shuttling 
back and forth between chapters to reunite that which has been 
arbitrarily separated* 

The disadvantage of this method obviously is the possible con-- 
f\ision between objective results and opinion* We believe we have 
made this clear in every case by the wor^ng of the ej<plM,ations , 

Marginal keys with page reference numbers have been added to the 
summary chapter* 

Jordan Atinslq^, Ph*D. , Arlene Murray^ O.T.R. ^ Virginia Patterson, 
and Ginger Stuckemeyer of the Curative Workshop staff revLewed 
sections of the reports. The Curative Workshop Adult Occupational 
Therapy Department and the clients in the Self-Help Development 
Program contributed craft samples for the Avocational Plaque Sort* 
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INTRODUCTION 

Because of the continuing improvement in technological produc- 
tivityj more leisure time is being made available to people. This 
ia in the fom of the followingi .^^ 

1, shorter work hours 

2* earlier retirement 

3t unemployment 

4 . unde remployment 

Constructive and satiafying use of leisure time is important i. 

1* for the satisfaction of individual needs , 

2* for the maintenance of a stable and integrated society 

Constructive and satisfying use of leisure time does not come ea-- 
sily. Making adequate choices of avocation is plagued by the same 
problems as making adequate choices of occupations* Some of these 
problems are as follows! 

1. lack of Imowledge of self 

2. avocational self-^concept problems 
3-^ lack of toiowledge of avocations 

4« lack of knowledge of community resources 
5- choice anxiety 

Handicapped people are limited in the avocational activities which 
they may pursue. At the same time they^ more than non-handicapped 
people, may need avocational activities in order to lead meaning- 
ful lives* 

Handicapped children and youth, even more thaji handicapped adults, 
may need help in selecting and pursuing avocational actlyities. 
Their Inability to pursue some avocational activities is in sharp 
contrast to the exuberance and vigor of non-handicapped youth. 

The parents of handicapped children and youth frequently need 
coimseling also, to help them understand and support the avocational 
choices and needs of their children- 
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The Research Department of the Curative Workshop of taiwaul<ee 
lias been active in th field of avqcational coimsaling for the 
past ; six years. This inc^de 

1. , Developnent of a model for avocational coimsellng. ^ 

2. Construction of an Avocational Activities Inventoiy which - 
classifies and assies a numerical code^to BOO avocational 
activitiei. This was revised in November 1971. 

3- Developnent of a. handbook for use in avocational cotmsellng 
wiiich describes avocational actimties. 

4* Publication of a set of Avocational Activities Jlle labels* 
These are designed to simplify setting up a vertical file 
to hold information about avocational aetimtleSf classified 
amd coded according to the Avocational Actlmties toventoiy 
described in subparagraph 2 above. ^^^^ 

The publication you are now reading reports on a one year project 
in carrying on avocational counseling. The counseling followed the 
model cited in subparagraph 1 above, and made use of the materials 
listed under subparagraphs 2,3, i^d 4 above. In addition, other 
instraments were developed. These will be described in detail 
later in the report. 

The counseling was preceded by a two months prellmnary preparation 
period and succeeded by a two months period devoted to completing 
the followup interviews, completing reliability studies of avocation- 
al choice instruments, making video tapes of avocational counseling. 



^Overs, Robert P. , "A Model for Avocational Counseling'^ Journal 
of Health Physical Education Recreation t Vol. 41, -No. 2, 1970,' 

pp. 36^38 j^.; / . : , 

^^Overs, Robert P. , Ph.D., Avocational Activities Inventory 
(Revised), Research Dept. , Curative Workshop of Klwaukee, 
1971 f MILmUIffiE MDIk FOR^IttBIMTATION I^mRCH KH^ORTS 
. No. 5A, $1 ■ - ■ . 

^^Overs, Robert P. , Ph.D., O^Connor, Elizabeth, DeMarco, Barbara, 
Avocational Actimties for the Handicapped 1 A Handbook for 
Avocational OounseTSng , "Charles "0. Thomas, Inc.", Springfield, 
111., 1974* S9.95 

### #Avoc at ional Activity File tobels , Research Dept. , Curative 
Workshop "of 'Mlwaukeer 1972f~fflLWAU IffiDIA FOR ^MBIL- 
ITATION R^EAH3H REPORTS No* 50, $3 
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V analyzing the data, and writing the final report. As part of the 
project an AvQcational Coimselinfi Manual was prepared. 

Material on counseling process including typescripts of avocational 
counseling inter^dews are included in the Avocational Oounselinfi 
Manual * The reader should consult both publlcationB for'full infor- 
mation about the project. 

The intent and focus of the project has been to demonstrate how avo- 
cational counseling is done, and to develop the techniques and in- 
strujnents required to do it efficiently, ^ 

Th& intent and focus of this report and the Avocational Counseling 
Manual is to describe how counseling proceededi what worked smd what 
diito't work, how a counseling service may be initiated, and to re-- 
port on the instruments developed^ so that others may use them* 

The usefu3jiess of the report vd.ll be in helping counselors starting 
avocational counse^ng and avocational counseling services to under^ 
stand how avocational counseling is done, the beat wiy to go about 
setting it up, and how to avoid the mistakes we made. 

The three progress reports which were issued may be disregarded as 
all of the significant materials in them .have been included in this 
report or in the Avocational Oounselihg Manual . 

The counseling itself took place during the eight month period from 
August 1, 1973 f through March 3I, 1974. HO clients completed coun- 
seling; 12 initiated counseling but by mutual consent of client and 
counselor discontinued as counseling was not appropriate to their 
needs or situation. 25 additional clients were referred for coun- 
aeling but either they did not respond to the opportunity or it was 
decided by the counselor that counseling was not appropriate for them 

The clients were all handicapped in one way or other and they 
covered a wide age span. Most of the counseling was carried on in 
the Curative Workshop of Mlwaukee. Some coimseling of institution-* 
alized patients however, took place In several fiearby local hos-- 
pitals. . \ 

Although it is recognized that clients* problems are frequently 
global, eveiy effort was made to separate to the degree. possible 
the three types of counseHngi avocational, vocationali Bnd 
personal adjustment. Clients who turned out to need primarily 



"#####Overs, Robert P. , Taylor, Sharon, and Adkins, Catherine, 
Avocational Counseling Manual , Research Dept., Curative 
Workshop of miwaukee, I9W1 MLWAUKEE MEDIA FOR OTiABIl^ 
ITATIOM RESEARCH REPORTS No, 5E 



, ^ vocational or personal ad jus counseling ware referred to other 

; cbunieling seryxcBQ to meet their needs * 

/. 72 of 'the 110 (65.4^) clients who completed coTOseling were followed 
up and the findings from these follow-up intermews are reported In^ 
detail later on in this report. 
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CHAPllR 2 



RECRUITING CLIENTS 

In July^ iraiouncements describing the service were mailed to 97 of 
the relevant social agencies in the community* A copy of the 
announcement is in the appendix* Duidng July and August| 45 recrea'- 
tion and social agencies were visited, the project es^lainedi and 
cooperative arrangements agreed upon. 

In January we wanted to secure as clients some recently retired or 
about to retire individuals who needed and wanted avocatlonal ..coun- 
seling* To accomplish this, after consultation with the local em- 
ployers^ association, we sent a letter to the personnel officers 
of all of the corporations In the Metropolitan Milwaukee area with 
more than 5OO employees announcing this free sGrvlce, A copy of 
the letter is in the appendix. Only a few telephone inqmries were 
received, and of these,, most mlscohstrued the service as a Job place 
ment^ service. This effort netted no clients. We conclude that 
introducing a new concept, and a new service of this lind reqmres 
personal contact I letters and written announcements not suffice 

On the following page is a listing of all of the agencies from which 
referrals to avocational counseling were made. The largest percent-^ 

-age (34-69^) of referrals were from day care centers. .14.17% (22) 
of the clients were referred from vocational rehabilitation or train- 

, ing programs. lO.SS^ (16) of the clients were referred from diag- 
nostic ^d treatment' centers for children and adolescents I and 
10.20^ (15) of the cliente were self-referrals or referred by other 
avocational co'miseling clients* Social services agencies made 14 
referrals . (9*52^) and psychiatric^ institutions referred 11 clients 
(7.4895)- The median numb er of ' referrals was 10 - 46 (33-. 29^) of 
the referrals were from the Curative Referrals were re- 

ceived from 15 agencies in addition to the Curative TforksHop^ 
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Sourcea from which clients were referred 



N 



Self Help Development Program, Curative Workshop 

St. Michael's Day Hospital 

St. Mary's Hill Day Hospital 

Division Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vo catlonal Division, Curative Workshop 

Crossroads ■ Academy 

Other cUents , 

Self Referrals ■ . 

Lutheran Hospital Psychiatric Clinic 
Home Services Occupational Therapy, 

Curative Workshop ■ 
Kiwanis Children's Center, Curative Workshop 
Village Church 

Mt. Sinai Hospital Psychiatric Olinio 
Social Services Dept., Curative Workshop 
United Association for Retarded Children 
Physlcal^Therapy Dept.,' Curative Workshop 
Goodmll Industries 
Low Vision. Clinic, Curative Workshop 
Volunteer Services, Welfare Dept. 
Public Health Dept. 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Epilepsy Clinic 
Washington Park Senior Center 
Veterans' Administration 
Visiting Nurses "Association 

North Division Mental Health Center 

* • • TOTAL 



20 

19 
12 
10 
10 
. 9 
8 

^ 7- 
6 

5 
k 
k 
k 
4 
3 

' 2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

147 
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CHAPTER 3 



CLmm CHARACraRISTICS 

The client population is, in our opinion, a relatively good sample 
of people vdth severe impairments , most of them handicapped by 
them. Some were hospitalized^ many were in day care programs. 
Only a few had no impriments. No systematic sampling system could 
be used* With a new program, developing a new concept, thare was 
no reservoir of potential clients from which to pick and choose* 
If the sample is biased it is in the direction of being heavily 
loaded mth clients whose impainnents, handicaps, and life prob-- 
lems are severe* 

Because of this we believe the project is a good test of avo- 
cational coTOseling as applied to the needs and problems of the 
handicapped. 

The nature of our client population influenced the direction in 
which our techniques developed. It forced us to veer away some- 
what from the Irind of short t&rm heavily test-oriented model of 
college and community tj^e vocational counseling* The emphasis 
vdth our clients had to be with many more interviews and^much 
more effort in getting them placed into an avo cational activity 
in the commmityp The cHients required much more direct case 
management type helpi in edition to counseling, than would non- 
handicapped clients. 

On the other hand, the gains achieved with these severely handL- 
capped people were sometimes spectacular. Improvement in general 
adjustment as a result of avo cational counseling showed up in 
immediate improvement in psychological therapy, getting Jobs, and 
improved social relationships. 
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Table 1^ Client Age and Sex Distribution 



Career develop- 

' • -Life cyale stage Males Females N _ % ment stage 

Old age (66+) 5 5 10 8,2 Retirement 

Middle age 14 IS 32 26.23 Decline 
(46«65) 

Adult (31^45) 10 12 22 18.03 MaintenanGe 

Young adults 15 21 36 29*51 Establishment 

(20-^30) (crystallisation 

specification) 

Adolescents 12 S 20 16 .39 Emloratory 

(11-19) (trial) 

Children (I^-IO) 0 2 2 1.64 Fantasy 

TOTALS 56 66 122 100.00 



The; client population was fairly evenly divided between male sjid 
female. Nearly half of the clients (58) were between ages 20 and 
45 V Another one«thlrd (42) were ages 46 to About one--fifth 

(22) were adolescents or children. 



-^------Table:2r Client Msa^^ 



Disability 


N 




Mental Illness 


45 


36.89 


Mental .Retardation 1 






edu'cable retarded (mild, IQ 50-70) 


7 


5.74 


trainable retardaltes (moderate, IQ 35-50) 


4 


3.28 


severely retarded (IQ 20-35) 


■ 1 


.82 


Physically Disabled 


21 


17.21 


stroke residues 


4 


3.28 


Psych-social problems, n.e.c. 


23 


18.85 


Multiple Disabled 


17 


13.93 


roTAL 


122 


100.00 



All clients had some type of disability. The largest groups 
of Impaiment- were mental illness (36.89^) and physical, or. 
multiple disability (34.42^) • A relatively small number (9*84^) 
were mentally retarded. Psycho-social problem^ n.e.c. , in- 
clude alcoholism I marital or family problems | career problems, 
problems of recent retirement or social- isolation , and finan- 
cial problems. 
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Table^g Client Education L^vel 





Years 






of 






School- 






ing 


N 


College + 


17^20 


3 


College 


16 


5 




15 


5 




14 


4 




13 


7 


Blgh School 


12 


21 




11 


4 




10 


10 




9 


L 


Special Education 


12 


8 




11 


2 




10 


1 




g 

7 


J? 


Grade School 


8 


20 




7 


2 




kj 


p 






1 


Hon— lit prat p Tipvpl 


L 


p 




3 


0 




2 . 


1 




1 


0 




0 


2 


Vocational School 


■ 14 


5 




13 


7 




12 


0 




11 


1 




10 


1 




9 


1 


TOT^ 




122 



About half of the clients had 
twelye or more years of school-- 
Zing, 29.51^ (36) of the clients 
lad some schooling beyond high 
school, 17,21^ (21) had some 
high ichogl|^^. 16*39^ had an eighth 
grade education," and' S# 2^^ - 
:rewer than eight yeare of school- 
ing* 11.48^ (14) of the clierxts, 
were eOTOlled in secondary level - 
special education classes. 



Table 4r Client -Social Class _ . 

Social class (as measured by 

Hollingshead 2 factor Index) (^) 











I 


Upper 


0 


0 


II 


Upper Middle 


14 


11.47 


III 


Lower Middle 


33 


27.05 


IV 


Working 


38 


31.15 


F 


Lower 


37 


30.33 




TOTAL 


122 


100.00 



The three lower social classeB 
were about equally divided iwong 
90^ of the clients. About one-- 
tenth of the clients were from 
the upper middle class, and the 
upper social class was not rep- 
resented at all* This distri- 
bution is perhaps one ejqplana-^. 
tion for our frequent encounters 
with finmcial barriers to avo-- 
cational pursuits. 



( ) Hollingshead, Augus t _B. 1 

Two Factor Index of Social^ 
Position^ 1965, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1957 
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not 



prevxous 





currentl; 


f never 


currently 


employment 




employed 


employed 


gmplo-ged 


■ySars N 


retired 

housewife 

student • 

sibk or impaired 

inat itut 1 onallz ed 

other 


i 

6 
6 
0 
12 


3QCXX 

8 
12 
19 

2 

1 


8 
6 

4 

34 
1 
2 


0- 1 yr. 15 

1- 2 yr. 4 

2- 3 yv. 3 

3- 5 yr. 13 
6-10 yr. 13 
11" yr, or 


TOTAL 


25 




55 


more 29 
Anny 3 


Percent 


20.49^ 


34.43^ 


45.0356 


TOTAL 30 



Percent 65#57^ 



0:1]^ one-third of the clients had never been anployed* Half of 
thoie oldents with employment histories had worked more thariTive 
years. The largest single group of client e (34) were those who 
had been employed but were out of the work force because of some 
kind of impairment or illness* The seeond largest lingle group 
(19) were, those who had never been employed because of illness 
or ImpaiTOent* As indicated in Table 2/ all of the clients had 
some type of disability 1 but the employment situations of less ^ 
than half of these (53) were affected prlmaidly by their 
dieabilities. 
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CHAPTER . 4 - . 



TPffi COUNSELING STRUCTUm ' 

In practice > counseling is a dynanic complex process in which 
responding to the client's feelings, learning about his interests 
and exploring avocational information are all mixed up together. 
The counselor will follow the client »s lead and let him pursue 
whatever topic is of most pressing cQncern at the particular 
moment. The dyriamics of the counseling process ai^e reported in 
the Avocational Counseling Manual and v/ill not be repeated here* 
This chapter cone ems itself primarily with the enumeration of the 
various counseling activities imderbaken. Although we have enum-- 
erated some of the objective elements in the process, this does not 
mean that counseling was conducted according to a cut and dried 
simple formula. 

An initial interview was conducted with the client in which his 
past experiences with avocational activities were explored , in- 
cluding his feelings^ and attitudes about them. . .Various tools of 
avocation choice were used with him. As many additional Interviews 
as were necessary were held with the client both in arriving at a 
final choice of avocation(s) and in implementing the choice. Table 7 
^ows t he^ distrlbui^ c owii^3dng. d^ej^^ . 

10 which follow enumerate the difdferent^ dimensions of counseling 
including personal and telephone contacTs^ vdth clients and others. 
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A vocational Exploration 



Table 6| which follows, presents data on the relative use of 
Various ayocational exploration instruments as they were .avail- 
able to us during various stages of our project. Since the 
development of the tools was a slow process and was accomplished 
gradually throughout the project , less use was made of them than 
would have been the case had they been available at the start of 
the projects 

The data is not likely to be representative of the distribution 
of use which may be expected when the tools are better developed 
and in widespread use. We expect that more of the instruments will 
be used with more of the clients* In other words, counselors will 
have a wider repertoire of devices with which to help clients make 
better choices in less time. 

The most powerful instrument of avocational^ exploration both now 
and in the forseeable future is the Avocational Activities Pile, 
Thia is illustrated in detail in Chapter 6 entitled implementing 
the Choice* 

The systematic exploration of any field of information has a spin 
off value in teaching the learning process to some people. Many 
clients have never learned to explore any information field systema- 
tically and what they leam about the process by exploring avoca- 
tional activities may hopefully be transferred to the systematic 
e^loration of other fields of knowledge such as occupational 
information, consumer information or whatever. 

Ideally the goal is to assist clients to. evehtually be able to^' 
solve their own information getting and decision making problema 
with minimal counseling assistance- 
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Exploration ActivltleB/ 




% 


■ % of 


Rank 




of 122 


total (576) 


Counseling Tachniquea 


N 


' clients 


activities 


1 


discussed, with cotmselopp 


122 


100.00 


21.18 


2 


searched avocational 










activity files 


91 


74.59 


15. 80 


■ y 


participated in activity 










on trial basis 


75 


_ 61.48 ,.. 


13.02 


4 


Avocational Magazine Picture 








Card Sort 


51 


41.80 


8.85 


5 


talked with participants 


47 


38.52 


8U6 


6 


client telephoned for 










inf onnation 


28 


22.95 


4.86 




' ■use oi' ctiuns'ai'or" alae " " - ■ - 




' ' a'x'. ju, " ' 




8 


observed activity 


25 


20.49 


4.34. 


9 


interest invent oiy 


18 


14.75 


3.13 


10 


'read Avocational Activities 










Inventory 


17 


13.93 


2.95 


11 


read other material 


17 


13-. 93 


2.95 


12 


accompanied to activity 


16 


13.11 


2.78 


13 


informal use of craft samples*! 1 


9.02 


1.91 


.14 


group counseling 


10 


8.20 


1.74 


15' 


saw filjns * 


8 


6.56 


1.39 


16 


Avocational Title Card Sort 


3 


2.46 


.52 


17 


Avocational Plaque Sort. * 


3 


2.46 


.52 

.52 


18 


SUde Projected Picture Sort* 


3 


2.46 
1.64 


19 


listened to tapes * 


2 


.35 


20 


role playing 


2 


1.64 


.35 


21 


Avocational Picture Card Sort* 1 


.82 


- .17 



^ not completely developed but in use 

In Table 6 I we have recorded the avocational choice exploration 
processt The row designations indicate the ways of going about ex- 
ploring possible avocational choices, and some of the counseling 
technl^es used in the process of exploration with clients. The N 
coliomn is a recording of the number of clients who used each tpol 
or with whom the counselor employed each technique, whether the tool/ 
teehnique was used with the client once only or a number of times. 
The tools and techniques may be used vdth a given client many times, 
so that the numbers listed indicate only for how many clients the 
counselor chose each tool/technique, not how many times in dealing 
with each client was the tool/technique brought into use. 

The first percentage column indicates what percent of clients were 
exposed to the tool/technique. The second column of percentages 
represents the percent each tool/technique utiliEatlon is of the 
total of exploratory activities. 

%^ 
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Table 7 1 K amber and K.stributlQn of Client Interv^,e 

The niimbar of client interviews was 415 and ranged fron 1 to 16 per client i 
The median number of interviews was 2.85, ^ 

The wide varaatlon in the number of intei^ews is partly the 
result of difference in client problems and problem needs. It 
is also partly ei^q^lained by both counselor and client location. 
If the counselor is located, in a total Institution and couneela 
the clients there the tendency is toward more bat shorter counsel- 
iii interviews* If the counselor carries on counseling in a total 
institution where he does not counsel regularly the tendency is 
toward longer but fewer interviews* These trends also hold in the 
case of clients who attend d^ care programs regularly, 

2^ In generalf handicapped clients in hospital and day care 

programs seem to need more avocational counseling inter- 
im ^ views thi^ mainstream clients to be found in the typical 

vocational counseling programs carried on in college 
2j counseling or community coimsellng centers* 

It ♦ 

13 
12 

11 iN*^ 

9 * 
8* 



s 7 ** 



^ 6 siealgyeMiaksksfesls 



4J 
S 
CD 



J ^ i|ii{€3NiH^s|tH^iN^4€ Nti|€4€4^3l^3|is|£i|i4€afc ^(ti^i^i^^i^i^i^^^ 

^ 1 ^i(£3N4eN^ii€Hc*iN3N ******3Hifi** i^m^mmmm^t^^ 

Number of clients 
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Table b i Number md Distribution of Telephone Contacts 
' " with "Clients 

number of telephone contacts with client a made was 315 
ranged from 1 to 25 per client* The median n™ber Of contacts 
was 2.84i by inspection the mode is 2» 

The e^fcensive use of the telephone is sn integral part of 
avocatlonal counseltog mth the handicapped because sane of 
them are homebound fltfid/or find travel difficult, WMle it 
is routine for able bodied ^llentB to be asked to come In for 
as mar^ office counseling visits as seems in their beet int--* 
erestSf when ooimsellng the handicapped m.th travel problems i 
the telephone was used to the marimim* 

Most counselors I counselor iddes and receptionists are 

* already well trained In the use of the telephone* For 
the. few who are not, brief speech training is indlca-* 

* ted. Similarlyi there is a sufficient voliime of 
telepHone calls to justify at least two outside tele^ 

* phone lines I one for the counselor and one fort the 
. receptionist or secretary* Forms i message boxes or 

dO sfesfi bulletin boards for recording and posting of telephone 
messages will improve the efficiency of the office. 



10 *** 

9 *** 

8 *jN 

7 *** 

1 3fC3|€l|f l|C3^^C3|C3|c3^||| S|t9^3|ll|l3|C||i 



Number of clients 



Table 9 1 Number and Dlstidbutlon of Perional. CQntaats 
with OQllateral Persomel 



The nwiber of perional contacts mth collateral personnel ranged from 
1 to 14. The median number of contacts was 3,62f by inspection tha 
mode is 2. The total nraiber of contacts was 386, ^ . 

Collateral personnel were IndlTdduals who were contacted with respec-D 
to a particular client, not those contacted to e^lain the avoca- 
tional coTOsaling program in general* Some of the collateral pei^ 
aormel were Indiidduals who had referred cUents and the counselor 
talked with them to find out more about the client *s background md 
needs. More often, collateral personnel were professionals in 
recreational and educational orgmizations or organisations hamng 
opportunities for volunteer work. The cOTnselor talked with these 
individuals about specific openings in the activities vd^thin their 
organisation sultabie for a specific client. 
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FrOTi experience on this project it is our opinion that 
to be effective the counselor c^mot Umit his contribu- 
tion to office counseling alone I but must get out in the 
ccOTunity as a client advocate to contact personally the 
key indimduals who are the gatekeepers to avocatlonal 
opportunitias, ^_ ■ 

, Vtoen as m^ as I4 people are contacted personally In 
behalf of one client, this is far from a superficial 
effort. 
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The large nujnber of collateml contacts may be one way to differentiate 
avocational counseling from personal adjustment counseling and in this- 
respect avbeational comiseling is more like vocational counseling and 
social work* 

With a median number of personal collateral contacts per client of 
3»62 it can be seen how much work for the counselor is involved in 
implementing appropriate placement in an activity. Originally it had 
been thought that this work could be turned over to a research as- 
sistmt or case aide. It is now believed that this is a complex 
process requiring substantial professional knowledge and experience* 
Specifically it requires wide taiowledge of recreational facilities 
to judge the relative suitability of physical plant and equipnent* 

If the placement is to be made into a social situation ^ it requires 
the ability to estimate the social class of the other participants 
and to judge the degree of acceptance or rejection a particular client 
is likely to receive from either the staff of the activity organ^ 
ization or the other participants. As in any activity it always 
helps to meet personally with the professionals in the community 
with whom you are cooperating, k final factor is the need of an 
xious client to have the emotional support of the counselor when the 
client is entering what for him is a new and threatening social sit-^ 
uation* 

With many clients the essence of the counseling is to help the client 
have the courage to tvy new threatening experiences in order to achieve 
some of the satrisf actions that he always wanted but was afraid to 
seek* 
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Table 10 i Number and Distribution of Telephone Contacts 
■with Collateral Personnel 



30 ^ 



25 * 



The number of telephone contacts "with collateral peraonnBl 
made was 872 and ringed £rm 1 to. 30 per client* The 
medim number of contacts was 5«3 

Much of this telephoning was ^o i'lnd out specific 
inforfnation about avocational activity progrsuiis* In this 
project much of this tels^orrlng was done by research 
asBiBtants and research clerk/typists^ However, the 
counselor did make a portion of the telephone calls in 
cases where the sophistication or sensitivity of the 
infdnnation e^jight or questions asked required a higher 
level of backgroimd experience or skill. 
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The recommendations made in Table 8 for 
better use of telephones are reiterated 
here . 
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No matter how much avocational activity 
resource information there is in the 
office files there is always a need to 
telephone for additional information if 
the sometjjTies peculiar needs of a specific 
client are to be fully met* This is es- 
pecially true in world.ng ^th either h^di- 
capped clients or very talented clients, 
neither of whom fit into traditional patterns. 
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Coiinselingi Tha Time Tha t It T akes 



We completed a time stu^ on a sample of 52 clients to arrive at the 
average ajiioujit of time spent on one client in counseling ana counsel^ 
ing related activities. The results of the study are listed in Table 
11 below* 

Table lit Tinie Expenditures in Avocational Comiseling 

Average Total 
per client (liO 



c 


irs.) 


clients 


Initial interi/iew 


1.2? 


139*70 


Counseling 


3^6 




Telephone contacts vdth clients - information 




70. L 


Collateral contacts, personal and telephone, 






re avocational activities 


3 -4b 


330.60 


Letters 






Contacts not directly related to 






avbcaticnal choices 




52.8 


TOTAL 


9V59 




Interview time always includes first interview^ and st 


imetimes tne 



second. This is primarily an assessment period* 

Counseling time always means person to person but also includas group 
sessions or activity group sessions* Thus, a client inay be listed 
as receiving 10^ liours of counseUngp but 6 of this may ha\re been as 
a parti clpan,t in a group* No per client time breakdown is given, as 
the amoiint of counselor time is constant | whether worldng with one 
or ten* Howeverj in this pi'oject there was very little group coun- 
seling. 

Telephone contacts do not include initial calls or appointments* It 
was not possible to estimate time lost due to inability to, contact 
someone* For example^ in one record the counselor commented she made 
five attempts before finally reaching the party. Phone calls listed 
are completed calls . 

Unless information to the contrarj^ was available-| the follo'^i.ng osti— 
mates of time reqm.red were used: 

Each phone call requesting inforrhation, 10 mir:ute3 

Calls requesting infonnation required mora time^ aa it was 
necessary to identify ourselves .and e^^lain our e^rpectad 
use of any Information given us. Many calls war:. iDVigar, 
as the professionals called were often concerned that we 
understand clearly the nature of their programs, cr naeds* 
Each client phone call ****.**..*••*«•*... ^ ^ 5 niinutrai: - 
Each personal collateral contact...**..*****-*. ?0 minut^B. 
Each letter (by coimselor involved)-** 10 fi=u:ut5;a* 
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Tr^Bportatlon time was not includad in most instances. It was not 
possible to estimate time necessai^ to utilize files ^ nor to distin- 
guish whether professional or clerical time was needed* 

A minimum of two hours should be allowed to establish initial collat- 
eral contact, whether to assess agency program for service or volun- 
teer placement when developing a new service , 

,The average total time expenditure per client was 9.59 hours . The 
average amount of time invested in counseling with a client may 
well increase In a continuing service situation where more clients 
could be seen on a long terai basis. In our project relatively few 
clients were seen over a long period of time (more than two months) 
although many clients did make telephone contact mth the counselor 
many weeks after the end of counseling, usually to secure ad^tional 
information about activities. 

In some sense the average time figures recorded above can be con- 
sidered minimum amounts, since our project was much narrower in scope 
than a continuing service would be. '^Repeat business'' would increase 
the time spent per client^ but reduce the time per activiby or pro- 
gram placement, 

Avocational and vocational guidance is often provided by any profess- 
ional who comes into regular contact with a patient. Suggestions 
are made, encouragement givenj and instruction offered. As a result, 
many patients do become involved in activities, return to vrork or 
family responsibilities emd find appropriate leisure pursuits. Thus, 
a selection process does occur and people referred to an avocational^ 
counseling service will be those whose characteristics are such that 
the common pool of Imowledge is not sufficient for their needs. Those 
who deviate from the population mesin of the referral source , either 
above or belowt in intelligence, talents., interests, - emotional make- 
up or life situation are most likely to be "referred for counseling. 
Although personality change is not a goal of avocational counseling, 
clarification of self-image and an increased awareness of personal 
value systems and their influence on choice and behavior are often 
essential steps to be taken before a person is able to accurately 
assess his talents or freely egress his interests* This takes time. 
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CHAPTER 5 



AVOCATIOmL CHOICE INSTRUMENTS 

There are two major approaches to constructing aYocational activi- 
ties choice instrunients. The first ii to expose the counselee to 
as many direct choice stimuli as possible. The coimselee is asked 
to select the activities he likes. The stimulus mi^ be in the form 
of the naines of activitiea on a paper^and-pencil inventoiy, the 
names of activities on cards, pictures of the activitieii slide^ 
projeeted pictures of the activities , or plaques with collection 
and craft samples mounted on them* 

The basic problem, with this approach is to devise instruments 
which permit the client to respond to the widest possible range 
of choices of avocations and then sunmarise his choices into 
sufficiently compact patterns so that the various altematives 
may be compared with each other* There are over 800 avocational 
activities and it is too intellectually demanding to compare eaoh 
of these with every other* They must therefore be grouped to 
simplify the intellectual task* Choices may then be made of one 
group vs. another. Because people's needs, values and interests 
are so diverse and complex ^ how to group activities most effectively 
is a very difficult problem* Each of the several methods of 
grouping has its advantages and its disadvantages* 

Activities can be ordered along a variety of continuums, employing 
different criteida_according to the logical demimds of the cate-^ 
gory. Such as: 

from simple to complex 
from concrete to abstract 

from one-time or infrequent involvement to continuing 

involvement , ^ 

from low involvement to high involvement 
from sedentary to active 
from indoor to outdoor 
from spectator to participant 

from little equipnent needed to much equipment reqirired 
from less expensive to more expensive 

from more common and v/ell^teovm to less common and well— knovm 

Social dimensions significant for the purposes of classification 
include; group sise, sex, intensity of interpersonal relations- 
ship, social class, and age. This obviously is best applied to 
the setting in which the activity is to be carried on. 
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The Dictionaiy of OGcupational Titles selected as sl^ficant for 
classification of Job information eight components^ training time, 
aptitudes, interests, temperaments, physical demands, working con- 
ditions, industry and work performed* 

In general, it is desireable to have clients consider broad fields 
of interests first, then select one or more broad groups to explore 
in more detail, and in this way gradually narrow their choice to one 
or more specific acti^ties. 

There are two types of errors possible* If the narrowing down is 
done too soon, some avocational choices which might be high^ suit- 
able for the particular client may be prematurely screened out. On 
the other hand, if the narrowing down is not done at all, or if it 
is not done soon enough to allow plenty of time to work out the 
details of how to implement the choice ? the client may not attain 
psychological closure with respect to his choice decision, and 
remrin in a .very uncertain state about what he wants to do* 

The second major approach is to use the answers to personality and 
broad vocational a^d avocational interest type questions to predict 
what specific avocational activities an individual will like. 

This is done by comparing the answers of a specific client to the 
answers of a standardization group of individuals whose answers to 
these questions have already been related statistically to their 
e^ressed choice of specific avocational actlmties. 

In other words, if a particular client answers a personality type 
question in a certain way there has already been developed on a 
standardiziation group a' statistical relationsli;. p between this 
^swer and a U..st of the avocational activities for which an 
indl^dual who answers the question in this way has expressed a 
' 3dke or dislike* 

To strengthen this approach it would be desireable to increase the 
number of specific avocational activities for which standardization 
subjects had expressed likes or dislikes from less than 200 to 
nearer 800 md to link these likes or dislikes statistically mth 
the responses of the same standardization subjects to the questions 
on the avocational interest inventory in question. Secondly, the 
lists from which the sample of avocational activities used were 
drawn were usually the most popular avocational activities in the 
U.S. which gives the selection a conservative bias* Finally, the 



* Pictionaiy of Occupational Titles-V.olume I, Definitions of 
Titles-^Thdrd Edition * Washington," D.C.i U.S*Gove'rranent 
Printing Office, 1965 i p- xiv. 
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degree of correlation between the answers on the avocatioftal 
interest inventoiy of the standardization group and their expressed 
avocational interests is not high. In one interest inventory, the 
answers which a client gives will select avocational activities 
which he will like only about two«thirds of the time* 

The problems inherent, in grouping activities based on psychological 
constructs are: 

1* Each individual brings to an activity his unique set of motiva- 
tions. One man may play basketball because he loves fast reactive 
playj another because his father likes it. One may be entyEnced by 
a vase because it represents an ancient culture of which he is a 
descendant, while another is intMgued by the technoloo' involved 
in producing it- The broad groupings of competitive and aesthetic 
would preclude the above mentioned motivations. 

2, Status and prestige motivations to participate in an activity 
vary according to the situations* A horseman may decline an 
invitation to ride vdth the local riding club but enthusiastically 
join a lodge or parade unit, 

3. A personality characteristic such as high energy level or 
being competitive may be inferred by a survey of a pattern of 
activities reported, but this is highly tentative, and subject to 
maxiy environmental variables, 

Avocational Interest Inventories 

There are at least six avocational activities interest inventories, 
and we believe that further development and m-despread use of these 
tools are indicated for the avocational counseling field. We did 
not use them as extensively as future services probably will, 
partly because we did not find out about some of them \mtil late in 
the project, partly because they are less effective with some types 
of severely handicapped clients than with mainstream clients* 

Since these instruments are not all widely Imown and m6st have not 
been reported in widely read professional publications we believe 
it useful to include a brief review of them in this report* 
Comparative information about these inventories is reported in 
Table 12" on the follovdng pages. 
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Table 12 i Comparative Information on Six 
Avocational ^terest Inventories 



Inventory 



Materials or 
Inf omation 
Available fromi 



No, of 



Computer Re- 
search Avoca- 
tional Guidmce 
Program (not 
currently - 
available) 


lawrence C. Hartlage, Ph*D. 
Associate Professor of 

Neurolo^ 
Medical College of Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia' 30902 

(1968) 


1 


30 min. 


Leisure 

Interest 

Inventory 

(1969) 


Edvdna E. Hubert, Ph.D. 
University of Albuquerque 
St. Joseph Place, N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mesdco 


2 

M-Male 
F-Female 


15 min. 


Leisure 
Activities 
Blank (lAB) 
(1971) 


Consulting Psychologist Press 
Palo Alto, California 

George E. McKechnie, Ph.D. 
Arizona State University 
Dept. of Psychology 
ieinpe, iinzona o^^o± 


1 


20 min. 


Avocational 
Activities 
Interest Index 
(1972) 


Natalie D. D'Agostini, MBS 
Sutter Memorial Hospital 
Sacramento,- California 95819 


1 


1 hour 


M^renda 
Leisure 
Interest 
Finder 
(1973) 


Joseph Jttrenda, Ph.D. 
Division of Contintiing 

Education 
Marquette University 
1217 Wp Wisconsin Ave, 
l^lwaiikee, Wiscnnsin 53233 


1 


20 min* 


Self Leisure 
Interest 

Profile (SL^) i 
(t97L) 


Chester P. McDowell, Jr., M.S.,RT 

1616 Park Street 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84IO5 


1 


revised 
Fom IV 
45 min.-- 
1 hour 
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Table 12 1 Comparative Inf OTOation on Six 
(cont. } Aypcatlonal Interest Inventories 



Interpret 

Inventory Scoring tat ion Advantages 



Computer Research 
Avoeational 
Guidaiice Program' 
(not currently 
available ) 
(1968) 


Computer 


Computer 
Print-out 

shows 5 
highest 
interest 
areas 


1. Time (30 min. ) 

2. ' GomputeriEed 

3. little training to 
administer and 
interpret 


Leisure Interest 
Invent oryr 

(1969) 


Manual 




1* Time (I5 min* ) 

2. Two forms (M and F) 

3, separate answer sheets 


Leisure 
Activities 
Blank (lAB) 
(1971) 


Manual 
template 


instructions 
for inter- 
preting pro-- 
file sheets 
in manual 


1. Time (20 min, ) 

2, Both past participa- 
tion and future 
participation . 


Avoeational 
Activities 
Interest Index 
(1972) 


Manual 




1, Based on AAI classifi^ 
cation system 

2, Separate answer sheets 

3, Detailed (545 actlvi-- 
ties) 


Mr ends Leisure 
Interest Binder 
(1973) 


Computer 


Profile 
(Graphic) 


1, Time (20 min. ) 

2, Based on AAI classif id- 
eation system 

3, Computerized 

4* Profile (Graphic) 


Self Leisure 
Interest 
Profile (SUP) 
(1974) 


Manual 
(working 
on comput- 
erization 
profile as 

Will) 


Profile 
(Bank) 


1. Based on AAI classifi- 
cation system 

2. Profile (Rank) 

3* Detailed (471 items) 
4* Separate answer sheets 
and profile posaible 
for each area if 
desired 
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Table 12 g 
( cont * ) 



TnYmtory 



Comparative Information on Six 
AvQcatlonal Interest Inveryborles 

Categories (no. and type) 



Computer Research 
Avocational 
Sildmice Program 
(not currently 
available) 
(1968) 



Leisure Interest 

Inventory 

(1969) 



Leisure 
ActivitieB 
Blank (LAB) 
(1971) 



Avocational 
Activities 
rntereat Index 
(1972) 



Mrenda Leisure 
Interest Finder 
(1973) 



Self Leisure 
Interest 
Profile (BLIP) 
(1974) 



5 - Creative, physical, social, restful, 
competitive 



5 - Immobility, sociability, gmes, art, 
mobility 



14 ^ Pasti mechanics, intellectualj crafts, 
slow living, sports ^ glamor sports 
Future! adventure, mechanics, crafts j 
easy living, intellectual ego recog-- 
nition, slow living, clean living 



9 - Games; Sports; Nature activities; 
Collection activities ; Craft actlvl-- 
ties; Art & Music actimties| Iduca-- 
tionalj EntertiLinment, & Cultural acti- 
vities ; Volunteer activities ; Organic- 
aatlonal activities 



games (inactive, active), sports (com^ 
petitive, non-competitive X, nature (nat- 
uralj sportsman), collection, homemald.ng 
& homecraft, art & music (appreciative, 
expressive), volunteer (personal- ser- 
vice, administrative) , organizational 
(persuasive, gregarious) , educationalf enter- 
tainment , cultural( appreciative | expressi ve ) 



Games f Sports; Crafts; Nature; Collection; 
Art & Music; Educational, Entertainment, 
Culture 



ERIC 
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Table 12 : Comparative Information on Six 
(cent. ) AYocatiQnal Interest Invent oriea 



Inventory 



Theory 



Items (no. & type) 



Computer Research 
A vocational 
Guidance Program 
(not currei 
available ) 
(1968) 



Leisure Interest 

Inventory 

(1969) 



Personality, work interests, 
and broad leisure interest 
items. Items correlated 
v/ith expressed leisure 
interests of standardi^a^ 
tion group. 



Similar to Kudor Vocational 
Preference Test. Subject 
must choose which of three 
leisure activities he likes 
most and least for each of 
80 items. 



70 - forced choice 



80 - forced choice 



Leisure 
Activities 
Blank (MB) 
(1971) 



Factor analysis. Based on 
120 leisure activities 
Judged to have high parti- 
cipation rates in the U.S. 



For each item^ sub- 
ject records one of 
4 possible levels of 
past participation, 
then one of 3 possi- 
ble levels of expec-' 
ted future parbicl- 
patlon. 121 itema. 



Avocatlonal 
Activities 
Interest Index 
(1972) 



AAI subject asked about 
previous participation ^ 
whether quit f or pt^sical or 
financlai reasons, whether 
currently active, and inter- 
ested or disinterested. 



545 items. Subject 
checks 1 or 2 of 
six possible respon- 
ses for each of 545 
activities. 



Mrenda Leisure 
Interest Finder 
(1973) 



AAI =- avocatlonal interests, 
general interests and per- 
sonality type items. Respon-- 
ses are summarized and cate- 
gorized into 9 major fields, 
each of which are subdivided 
for a total of 18 interest 
areas. 



90 subjact responds 
to 5 step scale from 
"like very much" to 
"dislike ve^ much" 



Self Leisure 
Interest 
Profile (SUP) 
(1974) 



AAI - past participation 
(much, some, none), future 
participation (much, somet 
none). Ranking offers 
re_lative YaluQ of present 
and/or desired intsrests 
to be had 

38 



471 ^ subject respond 
to 471 items which 
measure degree of 
participation and in- 
tentions for future 
participation (much , 
somet none). 
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Card, Picture, Slide Projection and Plaque Sorbs 



These instruments were developed during the project. They may be 
used either instead of avocational activity inventories or to 
complement them. Because they were developed during the course 
of the project rather than being available at the beginning we 
have not had as much clinical experience mth them as would be 
desireable. From our experience so far, however, we believe they 
have considerable promise as interesting and useful tools* 

The illustrations in this chapter show the various avocational 
choice instruments which were developed in this project. The 
Avocational Title Card Sorb and the Avocational Activities Infor- 
mation File are pictured on page 38* The pictures on page 40 
show the use of the Avocational Picture Card Sort and the Slide 
Projected Picture Sort, Two examples from the Avocational Maga- 
zine Picture Card Sort are shown on page 43, Pictures of the 
Avocational Plaque Sort are shown on pages 44, 46, 47 and 48. 

The Avocational Title Card Sort is the most completely developed 

and is the most multi-purpose' of the several tools* ^ It simply 

has the names of all of the avocational activities on separate cards. 

It offers the majdmum potential e^osure to all possible choices in- 
the shortest possible time. Subjects find it very interesting to 
do. It may be used in either of two ways. It may be administered 
without discussion, much like avocational interest inventories are 
administered* In this method, the administration requires little 
skill and moy be done by a subprofessiohal staff member, clerical 
persons, or volunteers, and can be completed In about thirty 
minutes. In the second method, it may be used as a counseling 
appraisal instrument, in which case it is more deslreable that it 
be administered by a trained counselor* With this type of admini- 
stration the counselee may be encouraged to elaborate on his 
choices as he goes along as to why he Ukes or does not like the 
activities he is considering, A great deal of important informa- 
tion about his past participation in avocational activities, 
attitudes, values and prospects are revealed with this method, 
which makes it well worth the time spent (usually an hour) in 
thie type of administration. 

Clients first sort the 9 major group cards and choose the major 
groups of Interest to them. They then sort the 2nd digit card 
choices of the major groups they chose. Finally, from the 2nd 
digit choices they sort the 3rd digit specific activities and 



* Overs, Robert P, and Charles M, Page, Avocational Title Card 
Sort , Research De,pt, , Curative Workshop of Ittlwaukee, 1974, 
'MILWAUKEE MEDIA FOR mHABimATION SEARCH R^ORTS No. 5F, $10 
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pick those::of interestk±p them the client the potential 

opportunity to look at' ■ all of the over 800 cards if he mshes. In 
practice he ,will on the average pick only 6 major groups from which 
to make more detailed choices. Because of this it is a ve^' f lex- " " 
ible ^ system permitting both a vdde exposure to potential choices and 
_ a ;C^ck systematic narrowing down to specific choices* The chief 
' / diBadyantage is that it, requires individual administration ^lich is- 

time consuming* A icprihg sheet is provided on v^ich to record 
'choices. 

-The A vocational Title- Card Sort , was administered twice to JO subjects 
with; approrimately one week between administrations in order to 
determine its test-pretest reliability. The percentage of agreement 

jAtweerLJM.^f ir^^ was det emined^ for - - 

cards classified according to the first digit, second digit and 
third digit of the numerical codes* 

Cards classified according to the first digit of their numerical 
codes had arrange of 7lfo to 100?l agreement between first and 
second administrations* This means that the greatest percentage 
of agreement that ^y one subject had was 10^, while the least 
percentage of agreement for the two administrations for any sub- 
ject was 71^* The mean, .or average; percentage of agreement was 
95%. The standard deviation was 8. 

The range of the percentage of agreement between first and second 
administrations for cards classified according to their second 
digit coding was greater than that of the cards coded by their 
^i£st digit. The percentage of agreement r^ged from 54^ to 

■ percentage of agreement between administrations 

was 89^. In other words, the average of all percentages of 
agreement obtained for the 50 subjects was 89^. A standard 
deviation of 11 was obtained. 

When cards classified according to third digit codings were 
administered I the range of the percentage of agreement between 
the first and second administrations increased again* The percent- 
age of agreement ranged from U9f^ to 100^, The mean, or average, 
percentage of agreement for the group in this case was 81^, The 
standard deviation was 12* 
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third dl^ 42-^529 I83 - 95 



Table I3 above shows the dietri-butlon of choices among the 50 
subjects In the standardization group to whom the card sort was 
--admtoistered-twice-^o- determin 
data used is from the first administration. Most of the subjects 
were professional and clerical staff in a rehabilitation agency* 

As the taible shows, subjects start out with a mean nmiber of 6 
choices out of a possible 9 major groups. They ignore 3 potential 
major groups from which to choosev 

From the 6 major groups which they have chosen, they then select 
on the average 36 subgroups of activities which are of interest to 
them* After stud^'lng the subcategorlea (third digit categories) in 
each of these 36 subgroups they will on the average arrdve at I83 
'thlrd^dlglt category avocational act interest to themt 

The third digit categories are the operating categories! i»e.t the 
usual named activities with which we are familiar. 

This screening process pennits the subject to start with about 800 
total three digit choices potentially available for his choice. 
Through the sorting process he mil narro#' his actual choice of 
avocatlonal activities which are of interest to him to IS3* 
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Avocational P± ctur ©: Card Sort ■ 



165 photographs were printed from the color slides of actimties which 
.:are used in the Slide Projected Picture Sort. These were, classified 
and coded according to our avocational activities classification sjrs-- 
t-em.;.. 3^" X 5" in size, mounted on 4" X 6" cardSi 

The Avocatidnar Wcture Card Sort was administered twice to 30 sub- 
jects vdth: about a one week interval between administrations * The 
,number of, cards chosen out of a possible 163 cards on the basis of 
ihterest in an activity ranged from 24 to 131 cards, so that the 
minim™ niwiber of cards that any one subject selected at either one 
of the admimstrations was 24, while the mammum number was 131. The 
mean niMber of cards selected was 81. In other words, the average 
number of picture cards in which subjects ej^ressed interest was 81. 
The standard deid.ation was 29 1 which mans that the number of cards 
chosen by a subject could vary from the group mean of 81 by 29 points. 
That is, the nimber of cards chosen by a subject could vary by 29 
points either above or below the average ni:unber of cards chosen by 
all subjects. 

The percent of agreement between first administration and second ad= 
ministration choices made by subjects ranged from 6?^ tp 100^ agree-- 
ment. The mean, or average, percent of agreement between first and 
second administration ^-choices was 89^* The standard deviation was 
10* In other words, the average percent of agreement for each sub^ 
Ject could vary from the group mean percent of agreement of 89^ 
within 10 points either above or below 89^* 

It is believed that the Avocational Picture Card Sort may be very 
useful with individuals who absorb information more readily through 
pictures than words. This may include poor readers, illiterates, 
individuals not literate in the English Imguage, the mentally re- 
tarded, and individuals ^dth specific perceptual and language defi- 
cits . 

Subjects find the picture sort very interesting. Its chief ^sad-- 
vantage is that pictures are more ambiguous than words. This disad- 
vantage may be lessened if pictures which^ depict activities more 
specifically QBn be found. 

Subjects* choices are recorded on a special scoring sheet. 
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: The .pictures on slides are the -same as: those in the Avocational Pic- 
ture Card Sort except that 23 were not used in order that the remain-- 
ing 140 slideB would all fit into one carousel* 

The Slide Projected Picture Sort was adminiBtered to 100 high school 
students ages 13-lS in 7th to 12th grade physical education classes. 
The number of cards in which .the subjects expressed interest ranged 
from 9 to 126 so that in any one case the least n^ber of cards chosen 
by a single in^vidual was 9i while the mammiM number of cards chosen 
on the basis of interest in an actimty was 126. The mean number of 
cards selected was appro3d.mately 66* That is, the average number of 
cards selected by the subjects out of a possible I40 was. 66. The 
standard de'^ation was 24* In other words, the number of cards chosen 
by a subject could vaiy anywhere within 24 points above or below the 
mean of 66. 

The percent of agreement between the choices made at the first adnin- 
istration and those at the second administration for each subject 
ranged from 49^ agreement to 9^ agreement. The mew percent of agree-- 
ment (average percent of agreement for all subjects) was 77^* The 
stMidard deviation was 11. That is, each subject's percent of agree- 
ment between his first and second administration choices could vary 
by 11 points either above or below the mean percent of 77* 

As mth the Avocational Picture Card Sort, it is believed that the 
Slide Projected Picture Sort may be very useful with individuals 
who absorb Information more readily through pictures than words. This 
may include poor readers, illiterates ^ indlmduals not literate in 
the English language, the mentally retarded, and individuals with 
specific perceptual and language deficits. 

Subjects find the picture sort very interesting. Its chief disad- 
vantage is that pictures a:re more ambiguous than words. This dis- 
advantage may be lessened if pictures which depict activities more 
definitively can be found. Subjects* choices are recorded on a 
special scoiing sheet* 

The Slide Projected Picture Sort has an advantage in that it may be 
administered to groups, which saves time. A disadvantage is that a 
projector and screen are required. 
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AvQcatlonal Magazine Plctuiie Card Sort 

1Mb card iort, rather than using photographa, uses magazine pictures 
clipped from magazines. Although we used magazine pictures from the 
start of the project, our use was clinical and we have not yet deter- 
mined the reUabllity of this instrument or the distribution of client' 
choices* E^eri-mental use suggests that, used clinically, magazine 
pictures are extremely valuable in eliciting deep-^seated feelings 
and attitudes about avocational activities. { 

Our set consisted of 35 cards m.th collages of 2 to Fpictur^^^ 
total) to represent the 9 major divisions of our classifl cation sys- 
tems, -games, sports, nature activities, collection activities, craft 
activities, art and music activities, educational^ enter taiim en and 
cultural actlmtles, volimteer activities, and organizational acti- 
vities • _ ' 

The sort procedure is used vdth these pictures, where the client 
separates the cards into two piles f activities which are of inter- 
est to the client and activities which are not of interest. 

The advantage of magazine pictures is that anyone can easily con- 
stract his. own picture card set* It may also be easier to find a 
idde vaKLet^Spf 'pictures of specific activities* 

The disadvantage of magazine pictures over photographs is that mag- 
azine pictures come in a wider variety of sizes, shapes, and colors'* 
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■ Avocatlonal Plaque Sort . - . . 

The Avooational Plaque Sort is s till In an early developnent stage. 
44 plaques mth ewLmples of craft and collection activities have 
been completed, A separate activity, model is mounted on each plaque, 
together mth its title ^d code* \ The plaques are 6" X 6" pieces of 
;i*V.pl3n^od painted drilled near the tops of 

the plaques and they are mounted on a 4" X 4" plywood "board painted 
grey, mth nails u|^n which the plaques are hung. 

Because the plaques are both concrete and three dimensional they may 
be more useful in stimulating choices among certain tj^es of clients* 
It is believed that they may be use^ful with the blind, those with 
low vision, ^d the lower level mentally retarded. However, they also 
make -a very attractive dti splay and are of interest to all clients. 

Clients simply sort the plaques into two piles, those of interest and 
those not of interest* An answer sheet is provided to record their 
choices* , ' 

As yet we have not measured the reliability of this instrument nor 
the percentage of distribution of activity chdicess 

Unlike the other sort procedures, which| it is hoped| may be repro-- 
duoed and sold to professional counselors on a nonprofit basis | it 
' is doubtful that the plaques can be reproduced* Each counseling 
center may wish to make up its ovm plaque display* This Is a project 
of great potential interest for therapeutic recreation and occupa- 
tional therapy services which have equipment and materials with which 
clients can make these kinds of displays* 

Below is a listing of the activity names and code numbers of our set 
of plaques. 

422--N0rwegian coins 
422-Spanish coins 
422-Swe^sh coins 
435-U*S* s temps 
446«rock collection 

521- floral arrange^ 
ments 

522- small object 
decorating 

523Hiiacrame . (2) 
533-quiltlng 
535^crochetlng 
536-lmitting " 
537""lacework & 
embroidery 
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53 weaving 
539-stirlng^ art 
539-chair cam.ng 
539--belt malang 
539^1anyard making 
541~3tuf fed t^oys 
542-doll malang 
544^odel cars 
533'^crepe paper 

crafts 
555^rtgami 
564-'felt crafts (2) 
565^1eather. crafts ( 
5 7 2= wo 0 dbuming 
5 73 --hand tool proje 

on wood (2) 



5 75^ jewelry making 
575-metal enameling 
575--mstal decorative 

crafts 
577"-soldering, welding 

& forging projects 
591-=decoupage 
5 93 -mo sales 
599'-bead stringing 
617-=special photographic 

techniques 
637-painting objects(3) 
2) 63^paint by number- 

646^0 erami c s ( 2 ) 

cts 
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As an additional avocational interest exploration tool we developed 
a library of audio tapes of interviews wi^h infflmduals who were 
pursuing an avocational actimty. . . 

Subjects were chosen who were veiy enthusiastic about the actl^ty, - 
and spoke with excitement in their voices. Generally a preOindnary 
warm-up conversation was held with the subject pmor to the tape 
recording* ^ 

It is believed that these recordings may be particularly useful in 
helping to arouse an interest in avocational activities Mong those 
clients who have a veiy low general level of Interest in anything. 

They may be of particular value with blind clients iwd those with 
low irLsloni illiterates I poor r^liersV^^htf' rteM retarded, and 
individuals who can understawd :ihe Bigliih language when spoken 
but cannot read it. ' ' 

For all clients the tapes usually are of greater interest than either 
reading materials or looking at pictures* 

fii Chapter 11^ "A Plan for ^ture Research in Avocational Counseling", 
we have detallad the cost of developing a Ubra:^ of 1800 such tape 
recordings. 

Table 14 below outlines the avocational activities for which we have a 
recorded intenri.ew together with the length of the interrt^ews- 

Tabls 14; - Taipe Be corded Avocational Activity Interviews 



Approximate length 
Co de Short title of activity of interview 



135 checkers ^ 20 min. 

135 chess 15 min- 

222 sailing 10 mins 

224 horseback rl^ng 15 min. 

3/^f375 gardeMng 10 mln» 

539 chair ^ caning - ' 20 min* 

573,574 woodworldng 20 min, 

610 photography .20 min, 

627,635 sketching . _ 20 min* 

646 ceramics 15 min* 

646 pottery 15 min* 

8I9 \ volunteer coimseling 15 min* 
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CHAPTER 6 



IMPmffiNTING Tffl CHOICE 

Once a choice of one, or more avocational activities has been made 
the next itep is to determine where and how in the community to 
carry out the choice. This may involve joining a club, class, or 
organisation. It may involve arranging transportation to the acti-- 
mty, purchasing equipnent, paying club dues, buying tickets to 
events, etc* - 

The Avocational Activities Pile, although a tool of avocational 
choice, is also the chief source of infoimation with respect to 
where activity opportimities are located and how to enroll in or 
otherwise start pursuing them* 

We first developed an Avocational Activities Resource file in our 
research and demonstration project No* 15-P-5 5211/5-03, 'Educating 
Stroke Patient Families"* (*) In August, The Milwaukee Biblic 
Librae photocopied 900 pages of their organization files and this 
material was incorporated in our avocational activity resource file. 
We have continued to collect and file as much infonnation as pos- 
sible about various avocationaL activities. 

For illustrative purposes an inventory of the materials to be found 
in ont of our avocational activities folders is presented on the 
follQwing pages. There are about 800 of these folders in our Avo-- 
cational Activities Conmmilty Resource file. 

The type of infomation on hand for each activity is shown in the 
column on the -left side of the pagej a specific example showing the 
contents of one folder is shown on the right side. 



(^) Overs, Robert P* and Healy, John^ Educating Stroke Patient 
EiJnilies , Research Dept., Curative Workshop of Milwaukee, 
1971 f MILWAUIffllE MEDIA FOR MHABILITATION RESEARCH KEPORTS, 
Mo. 12, Vol* 2, pp* 6«7 
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Typical: in formation to be foimd Example i information on hand in 
in most folders i " Folder 964 f Groups InvQlving the 

Elderly 

1# Booklets md praphlets 1. a) Washington Park Senior Center: 

b)Redeemer Senior Center Church 
bulletin i c) Information Service 
for the Aging (clearing house) 

2t Photocopies of Milwaukee Coimty 2 -a) Allied Council of Senior Cit- 
Organlsatlon Biles foims izensf b)Amertcan Asan* of He- 

tired Persons I G)Retlrid Men*s 
Club of Wauwatosa 

3* Pictures of orgam.Eations In 
action 



4* Listing of special services 
offered to the elderly 



5* Cross reference form 



6. Newspaper articles , maga-- 
2ilne articles 



7, Listing of Golden 
Clubs 



8* Newsletters 



igers 



9» Hating of people who chair 
p.Yen organizations 



4-a)Moblle Meals f b)Tele-*Care Ser- 
vice | e)llder Care I4ne| d) 
Project Involve I Switchboard 
Service I Transportation | Legal 
Service I Housekaeplng Assist- 
ance 

5.0ross reference listing f see also 
folders 9891 980, 940, 986 | Orgaii- 
nation File Jewish Community Can-- 
ter, p*22, Fidendly Visitors j p* 
21, Senior Adults Outing Prograjn, 
Friendship Club, Older Adult 
Motu, Gym Swimi Organisation File 
IfflLlwaukee Chidstian Center 

6*a)Milw- Journal Editorial page 
has a question & answer section 
for elderly personal problems | 
b)Human interest articlasi 
■'Clubs Add Zest to Elderly", 
"Adult Foster Carei A Way To 
Cope With Aging" 

7.a)WCA| b)South Milwaukee Recrea- 
tion Dept*| c) Wauwatosa Senior 
Citizens Groups 

8 -SCAN (Senior Center Activity News- 
letter) sponsored by the United 
Lutheran Program for the Aging & 
Redeemer Lutheran Church 

9.Mr. X,, Elder Care Fund Raislrig 
chairman, telephone #| address 
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The AvQcational Activity Comm u nity Resources Used 

In our counseling progrm InvolYing 122 clients seen over an eight- 
month period we placed cUents In aYocatlonal activities in com** 
munity organizations . 

We have Hated the commimity avocatlonal resources we used under 
the major headings shorn below* We hope this may be of use to other 
avocatlonal counselors as a systematic way of listing resources In 
their own corranOTdtles. 

Recreation Social Services 
Public Public 
Private Non-Profit Private Non-profit 

Private Proprietary Private Proprietary 

Educational/political Hellglous Orgmiaations 

Public Private Non-Profit 

Pmvate Non-Proflt 

Private Proprietary National OrganlzationB 

Private Non-profit 

Social and Hobby Clubs ^ 

PubHo Industry ^d Commerce 

Private Mon--Profit Private Proprietary 

Private Proprietary 

Health Facilities 
Rehabilitation Facilities Public 

Private Non-Pro fit Private Non>-Profit 

In Tables 15 through 32 on the following pages we have listed in 
detail the number of clients who were given infonnation about a com- 
munity avocatlonal activities resource^ whether it was visited by 
the client either by himself or mth the counselor* We also recorded 
the ni^ber of clients who actually started participating in the acti- 
vity in this resource. We categorized the resources first by whether 
special programs for the handicapped were offered and vdthin this 
whether the program was for yputhi adults ^ or the elderly. We also 
categorized the programs which were not specially for the hand!-' 
capped by the age level of the participants* 

The reader is reminded that this is a structural enumeration of the 
use of resources* In our Avocatlonal Counseling Majiual we described 
the dynamics of helping clients enter these activities. Helping 
handicapped clients enter activities frequsntly turned out to be a 
complex task| requiring special Mnds of professional sld,lls.^ includ- 
ing the ability to e^ertly appraise both the physical plant and the 
social situation* 

* The resources in this group were listed in the ^*Private Non-Profit" 
category in cases where the group functioned independently, without a 
paid professional leader , even if the group was originally initiated 
under public auspices. 
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Table 15 ! ReereatiQii ■ jPublic 

No, of Clients 

clients visited Spicial Programs for 

given with on Handicapped 

infor- couii- his Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation Belor own^ placed Community Activity Resources 14 1 U4S 66+ 1»21 55+ G,?, 

1 1 Enderii Recreation G enter x 

I Menomonee FalliRe creation x 

Department 

1 Milwaukee County Nature 

Program x 

m 

^81 7 Milwiukee Recreation Program x x x x 

4 3 Milwaukee Recreation Progrim 

teer x x 



1 



1 1 . Washington Park Senior Center 

1 ' Waukesha Recreation Dept. 

1 1 Wiuwatosi Recreation Dept, 

1 Welfare Dept, » Recreition 



^ Welfare Dept, - Volunteer 

Sirvieei 

^GsP, representi General Population 



X 



Table 16i Recreation ■ Private ■ non^prGfit 

No*, of Clients 

clients nsited Special Progrima for 

givan with on _Jandieapped 

infor, coun. his Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

maiion selor own placed Community Activity RBSources 141 2245 66 + Ull §5+ G,P, 

2 Camp Will- o-way x 

1 Children' s Activity and 

Achievement Centar x X 

1 3 Dragin Dance YWCA. x x 

3 """" 2 Fridiy Bowling YMCA x x 



2 Gifl Scouts 

! 1 Goodwill Horizon Club 

2 Happy Thursday YWCA 

^4 1 2 Jewish Community Center 

J> 1 Journey House 

1 Locai Parish Youth Adult Club 

Milwaukee Ghriitian Center 

^ ^ 1 Next Door Foundition 



X 



X 



Table.16;. Reergation - Private « non-profit 



Noi of Clients 
clients visited 
given with on 
infor- mn- his Clients 



Special Progruni for 
Handieapped 



Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 
mation aelor own placed Community Activity Resources 141 2245 141 gg + G,P, 



1 



1 1 



Mt, Carmel Lutheran Church 
1 Multiple Sclerosis Society 
1 Neighborhood House 
1 Northside Boys Club 

Northside YMCA 

Outdoor Hiking Club 

Red Crois Hindicapped 
Swim Program 

St. Pius Grade School (ikating) 
1 Salvation Army (Rec, Center) 



2 I Southside Boyi' 



X 



1 Southsidi Boys' Club Volunteer 

Southwest YMCA (phys, develop- 
ment program) x 

SuburtinYMCA x 
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Table 16i Recreation * Private ^ non-profit 



No 8 of Clients , 

clients vi sited 

given with on • 

infor- coun-' hii Clierite 

mation .^elor own placed Community Act: 



Special Programs for - 

Handicapped 
Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 
Resources 141 US 66 + . 1-21 5S+ G,P. 



1 



UARC (United Aisociition for 

Retirded Children) x 



Cintril 



at 



YWCA- Jackson Street 



No, of Clients 
ciienti visited 
given 



on 



Table 1?! Recreation ■ Private ■ proprietary 



infor^ coun, his Clients 



Special Programs for 
Handicapped 



Youth Adult Elderly Youth Eldwly 
mation selor own placed Community Acti^ty Resourcei 141 2245 66 + LEI 55+ G.P, 



4 Riding Stables 



1 1 Joy F 



y f arms 



X 
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c Bowling Lanes 



1 1 Paikway riding stables 
, 3 Seasons bowling lanes 



Tops 



Table IBi Iducitionil/Political - Public 



No, of Cliante 
clients visited 

given with on ■ 
infor- coun. his Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation selor own placed Community Activity Resources 14 1 2245 6 6 + 141 55 + 



Special Progrimi for 
Handicapped 



Coist Guard classes 



G.P. 



3 
2 



to 4 



MATC (Milwaukee Area Tech- 
nical College) 

1 MATC * Cudahy 

Milwaukee Museum 

i 

Milwaukee Public Library 



Milwaukee Public Library lor 
Blind * Volunteer 



X 



X X 
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Milwaukae Public MuseuiW Films 

1 I Milwaukee Public Schools - 
Recreation Dept, Classes 

i Pleiiant View School 

St. Pius High School - 
Driviri Education 

1 UWM Craft Center (University of 
Wisconsin - Milwaukei) 



X 



67 
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Table IB; Educatifflal/Politieal . Public (cont^ ) 



■No, ot Clienti . 

clients msited ^ Speciil Progranis for 

given , with on . ' ^ : : Handicapped 

infor. ,coun-:Mi Clienti ; Youth Adylt Ildaiy Youth Elderly 

mation sclor own placed Community ActimtyReeouJces 141 2245 66 1 U II 55 + c^Q , P . 



68 



1 



UWM CQursas 



I Welfare Dipt* Volunteer 



West Allis Board of Education 



Table 19! Edueational/PQliticaU Private - non-profit ■ . . . , , 

No, of Clients 

clients vigited Special Programs for 

given with, on Handicapped 

infor- counvhii Gliinti Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation selor own placed Community MmtyResourcei 141 Ihhb 141 55 + 

1 ■ ■ . 1 Cardinal Stritch College - 

Adult Education 

1 Center for Civic Initiative 

1 Citizeni Governmental Research 

Buieau 

3 Common Cause 

1 Community Broadcast Council, 

Inc. 

1 Consumer' i Budgeting Service 

1 ' ^ 1 Council of Senior Citizens x 

1' '•' Crossroads Academy x 

1 Drivers Ed, Class . MATC 

(Milwaukee Area Technical 
College) 



Drivers Ed, Class . YMCA 



Easter Seal - Ceramics Class % 



; Table Edueational/Political .. Private ■ non-profit (cQnt. ) 

No. of Clients ^ - 4..,,:.. . ■ . ■ 

clientg ' mit^i *Special Pro|rams for 

'liven.^ , with OB • . '''' Hsndicapped 

infoT- council Cliaiits^ Youth idult lderly Youth Elderly 

mation . selor own plac8d" CoMnity Aetivity Regources 141 E24f 6 6f 141 55+ 

1 I MSOE ^ game for handicapped 

' (Mil, Sch. of Engineering) 

1 Montessori Schools x 

1 MuBCularDyitrophy Assoc, x 

1 NAACP (M'L Assoc. for the 

Advancement of Colored People) • 

1 1 Red Cross clisses . safe boating 

1 1 Salvation Army - tutorin| 

vohntser x 

1 Senior Action Coalition x 

1 State of Wisconsin Election 

Division " ■ ■ ' \ 

1 1 West Allis Historical Society 

1 1 Wisconsin Epilepey League x x x 



Wisconsin Marine Historical 
Society 



0^ 



Tab le 19: Educational/P olitical ■ Privat e > non -profit V; 

. N"0,'"of^: Clients , . 

■cHflnts. ' vi sited /' / Sp>r sil Programi.for ^ 

giron ::wth^^ ii'^^jjglPffd 

iufor" his Clients. Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderlf 

maiion soior_ own^^placid C oiTimu nity A U2i E24i5 fc5 j 1,41 55 * CP, 

^ Know Your WiscMiin Group % 

1 Land Ethics^ Inc. x 

.2 , League of Wpmeii Votori ■ ■• % 

4' I La Fa rgc Lifetime 

Learning Institute x 

Marquette U. Continuini 



Marquette U, Regular 
Education Program 

Milwaukee County 
ElectTon Commission 



Milwaukee County Genea^ 

logical Society ' x ■ 

Milwaukee County Hi stor- ■ 

ical Society x 

Milwaukee Free. Unlvorsity ' x • ! 

MSOE Classes (Milwaukee ' T5; 
School of Entineefing) ■/ ^ k ■ 



ii: 



ml 



No, of CUanti 



lent! 



Table 20- Educational /Political ^ Private ■ proprietary 



, :, wsited , : ■ , Spaciai Progrimi for 
given with pn . Handieapped 

infor- cpun. hii ;: ; Cjient Youth Adult . Sderlf Youth Elde^^ 

mation gelor own placed Community ActivitvKesQurcei 141 JZ^! 66+ ' 1-21 55+ G.P, 

1 , 1' , Hope Day Care Center x 



1 



Model Agencies 



Table 2li Social and Hobby Clube Public 
No, of Clienta , 

clients vigited . ; SpGcial Programs for 

given with on ■ -Handicapped . 

infor- coun. his Clients YouthAdult Elderly Youth Elderly 

ma tion gelor own placed Commmiitv Activity Resources 141 2245 hi ^ 141 55+ G. p, 



4«Hj Menomonee FaliB 
4-H, Milwaukee 
faukeiha., 



X 

X 



mukeeCo, ParkSyitemi 
Concirti , 

Milwaukee Players (Municipal 
Dept. ofRecreatii 



1 1 1 Fabuloui Forties and Fiftigi * 
(Municipal Dept. . of Eecreation) 



hm\^:m.:..,:r:-::.y-^ ,,„■;•....■.•••.•,.••...•••...: 
■•; clients ^viiited' . 



I«4 




Table EE; Social and Hobty Clubi ■■Private non-profit 



. given •.■■with on ; ■ • 
infor* .cQun-hii . .Glienti . , 



Spsciil Progrimi for 
Handicapped 



:;v-^QuthA^^^ 

■; , : matiop gelor own placed Conmunity Actlvity RgSQurct^ m . :55f . q p; 

1 Arion Singing, Group x 



\'3 



1 



Accent on Limg 



Bay Players (Whitefiih Bay) 



OS 



Biyshore Playeri 
Brookfield Pliysri 



1 



Businass and Profeisional Club 
(Jewish Conmiumty Center) 

Cire and Treatment Canter 
(Easter Seals) 



1 14 1 Coffeihouie 



Dincars Circle 



Eagles Club 



X 
X 



Easter Seal Monday Night 
Smile Club 
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Table 22 1 Social and Hobby Clubs ■■ Private non-profit 

No, of Clients 

clients visited Special Programi for 

given , with on •. Handica ppe d 

infor. coim^his Clients ' YouthAdult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation seloi own placed Community Activity Reiources 141 2E4 5 66+ 1-El §5+ G.P . ' 

1 1 Experimental Aviation Museum % 

I Hales Corneri Community 

Theitre, Inc. x 

II 1 HO Club (Model Railroaders) x 
I 1 1 Hosteling Club x 

1 Humane Society, Elmbrook 

(Volunteer) , x 

1 Junior Aces x 

1 Kuehn Air Force Association x 

1 Min's Sketch Club ^ . 

■ 1 , Milwaukee Bikers x 

82 83 
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Tablii Ih Soc ial and Hobby Cluba -^^ P rivate non^'Pofit 

No. of Clients 

clients vidted ' Spedai Programs for 

given with oa Handicapped 

infyj. coTO^his Clients YuulhAduUs Eldeily Youth Elderly 

i!I^i!iLJ£l£M_it!i!liL^^ '2-65 fab* 1^21 55- G,P, 

1 1 Milwaukea Model Railroad Club x 

i I 1 Milwaukee Philatelic Club x 

1 Milwaukee Solo Parents . x 

I Mummers of St, Paurs Episcopal 

1 Mt, Mary, Drama Club '' ^ x 



■J 



1 1 Multiple Sclerosis Sodety 

Milwaukee Men's Club 

1 New Berliii Busy Bees 

1 New Berlin Homemakers 

1 I 1 Parints Without Partners 

1 Pilot Club of Milwaukee 



X X 



X X 




Table 22! Social and Hobby Club s Private non-proHt 

Nos of Clienti 

clients visited Special Programs for 
givren with on Handicapped 



0^ 

09 



infor. t ouflshis Clients . Youth Adults Elderiy Youlh Elderly 

nutiun seiur own placed nummuniiy Activity Resourcos htl EE=65 ^Ull^ 551 > G.P .. 

1 Qu- !.u'i Hobby Club X 

1 Rehabilitation Gazette x x x x 

1 Seven Arts Society x 

1 I ' Shorewood Players Club x 

1 SWClub X 

3 Sunday Mormng Breakfast Club x x 

I Sunset Playhouse^ Inc, x 

I Sunset Playhouse (Women's. 

League x 

I Toastmasters' x 

I Tour of tha Month Club x 



I I , E0''sand30'sClub(Jewiih 

86 Community Center) 



X 
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" Table 2 2: Social ■an d Hobby ClubB - Private nQn-profit 

No. of Clients " ..ir " " - / , 

clienta viiited Special Programs for 

given with on Handicapped 

infor- '^un hiS Clienis youth Adult Elderly Youth Flderly 

fflSMSL,„!£k £H'^., pieced Com rminity Activit^^esources 141 Z245 66+ 141 '554 G.P. 

1 Vagabonds ^ 

{ West AUis Flying Club x 

1 1 Widows and Widowers Club 3^ 

5 Wiiconsin Go-Hiking Club ' 

1 Women's Art Show. YWCA \ 

2 i YMCA Economics Club . ^ 

4 I YMCA Serendipity ^ 

1 YWCA Women's Club x 



Table 23 ; Socia l and Hobby Clubs Private « proprietarv 
Iw. of Clients " " ———^————J^-^^ 

clienti via^ • ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

on Handicapped • 

infor. coun. his Clients Youtlf Adult "Elderly Youth Elderly . 

mataon ^selor own pl aced Community Activitv Re5 Qurces_ 141_ 22-65 66+ 141 55+ G.P, 

■ , Sara Bales Legal Group ^ 
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No, ol ■ CHints' " 

clientri visited - Special Programi for 

gifeii, witli on Handicapped ^ 

iiifoT"" coun-his Clknts Youth Addt Elderly Youth Elderly 

Curative Workshop of Milwaukee 
5 § Physical Resb:t^ation Service i % 

13 8 2 ? SeliHelj x jc x 

4 ^ Sili I'-elp Volunteer x x x 

1 1 1 Vocational Sendee x 

1 Children's Center x 

1 DePlul Rehabilitation Hospital = 

teer , x 



I 1 \ Matl Tilbott Home for Alco^ 

:s (volunteer) 



1 Ranch volunteef 

1 Rehabilitition Center 

Missouri 



1 Rehabilitation Center 

volunteer % t f 'A ^ X 



1 1 Silvition Array Community 

Centei' (volunteer) 

1 1 Salvation Army Paroli 

Service (volunteer) 
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Table E5: Social Servicea ^ Public , 

No, of Clients 

clients ^d sited Spacial Programifor 

given with on Handicapned 



infor. cumi^ his Clienti Youth ^iult" Elderfy Youth Elderly 

matio ii sc lo r own placed CQmm uiiity Activitv Re s puree s UH lE,65 66+ Ul\ 55+ G.P. 

2 Center for Voluntary Action x 

1 2 Dgpt, of Public Welfare x 



N 



Social Security Adminiitration 
(volunteer) 



NOi of Glients 
clients visited 



Table Ui Social Services - Private - non-profit 



given wim on 

inform eoun. his Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth EldRrlv 

mationselor awn placed Communit)f Act i % Resources 141 2E45 6^+ 141 55+ G.P 

1 Brooker T, Asche 

1 . 1 Consumer Budgeting Service x 

1 DiaUa.Ride 

1 2 Elder Cire Line / x . x 



1 Heidstart (voluntfter) 

2 i Home stivities with volunteer 
1 1 Marquette Campus Ministry 

1 I Washington Park (volunteer) 
1 Yf CA volunteer 



X 



1 1 Elder Care Line (volunteer) x x 

2 Famil|f Services (volunteer),, x 

N 1 2 fISH '.X 

■ 1 • 1 FOCUS (ramily Oriented Coun« 

aellng for Understanding Sight 
Loss" X X 
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No, of Clients 

cliiuits visited_ Speciil Propams lor 

given with on Handicapped 

infor^ coun-his Cliente Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation selar own placed Co mmunity Activity Regourcee 14 122.65 66t UEl SS+ G.P. 

1 Jackson Center x 



Table 28; Religious Organizations - Private - non^proflt 

No. of Clients 

dients visit|d Special Programs for 

given with on Handicapped 

infor- doun- Ms Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation eelsr own placed Community Activity Re § purees 141 2245 66+ UE l Vj\ G.P. 

1 Gesu Lutheran Youth Group ^ 

1 Grace Lutherin Church x X 

2 Interfaith Program for Elderly x 

1 Knighte of Columbus ^ 

^ 1 ■ Mt, Carmel Lutheran Church x 



I 2 Nextdoof Neigt 

Foundation ^ 

1 1 Northcott Neighborhood House ^ 

St, John De Nepomuc Church 

Volunteer ^ 
1 St, Yaronicaii (volunteer) ^ 
1 Village 
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No. of Clienti 

clients .^sijiJ, Special Pro|Wms for 

given witr o"^ Handicap ped _ 

infor. coun. his Clients ^ Youth Mults Iderly Youth Elde 



G.P. 



•J 



2 

E 



E 
E 
6 



: Easts? ^^al 

Knight^ H CoiuAs 
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Table 30; Industry k Commerce ^ Private ^ Proprietary 

No. of Clients 

clients visited Special Programs for 



Eiven 



with "ou Handicapp 



ec 



infor. coun. Ml Clients ' " Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 
mail on selo r own placed Community Activity Resourees IM llM 66+ l-^^l 5^ Gj^P . 



1 Burnside Electronics 

1 FMC Corp. - Power control 

diviiion 

1 1 Music Store 

1 Stearn's Magnetici 

age Gallery 
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No, of Clients 

clients vigited Special Pro|rams for 

|ivcii with on Handicappcj 

iiilflr-^ coun« Ms Clienti Youth Adult Elderiy Youth Elderly 

matioii selor own jlaced Conmiuniti^ctivlty Res ources _ 141 2E4§__jM' ^lj[ _ |5t 

8 2 4 Milwaukee Countf Mental Health 

Service ' Volunteer Semce x x 



1 Milwaukee Health Dept, 



Ladd Lake 



No. of Clients 

clients vi sited . Special Programs for 

given with on Handicapped 

infor. coun- his Clients Youth Adult Elderly Youth Elderly 

mation selor own placed Community Activity Resources Ull UM 66+ 141 §5+ ^G. P . 

1 ,. j OT Dept.i Lutheran Hoipital, 

(volunteer) ' ^ 



Visiting Nurse Association 
(faukesha) 

St, Luke's Hoipitil (volunteer) 



377* ti 21 119 GRAND TOTAL 

These tables indicate the number and Wnds of community organizations which our clients became involved 
but should not be used to judge the number of activities in which clients actually participated, A number 
of clients resumed former interests or affiliations or pursued activities in informal circlei of family or 
friends, These kinds of activity participation ire not recorded any place in the above tables, One placement 
in I community organization may represent one activity or leveral, Volunteer plicementi of leverely 
physically disabled clients were often impossible, due largely to architeckral barriers or transportation 
problems. Two such clients were placed in our office as volunteers to perform clerical duties, These are 
not listed in the report because of the temporary nature of the project and therefore of the work which they 
did, 

* These units of information represent only those which clients discussed with the counselorj not the units ' . 
of information which client or counselor discovered in the files and then rejected as inappropriate. It is 
not possible to know how much information the client discovered in the files and used but did not discuss 
with the counselor, 



Transportation Problems 



The handicapped are frequently limited by transportation problems 
in their opportunities to participate in avocational actimties- 

Using comp.licated Instruments of avocational choice to detemine 
underling needs and interests is only half of the coimseling pro- 
cess* A careful analysis of the constraints to carrjrihg out the 
choice is an equally important professional sld.ll. The handicappedf 
more than others^ find transportation problems dlfficuit* 

With great public concern over improved public tr^sportation facil- 
ities, how the handicapped can travel to and from avocationai acti-- 
mties is not only an individual but a social problem • 

On the following page we have presented a transportation schema for 
analysing how travel is accomplished by these Individuals • A dis- 
cussion of this travel schema data follows Immediately on this page, 

A relativaly small percentage of clients (21*51^) were totally Inde- 
pendent mth respect to transportation. 

For many clients smong the 42^ who used public trs^sportation inde- ^ 
pendently, such limitations as time, (^.stance, and money had to be 
taken into account as potential interferences with participation 
in actlvitieo* 25% of the clients depended for transportation upon 
family members or friends | and consequently their choices of aeti-* 
vities were also somewhat limited to those activities which were 
not located great distances from their homes, activities or groups 
which met only at certain times and on certain dayS| and those 
activitl.es or groups which did not meet so frequently that the 
individual' would have to impose often on someone else for trana-^ 
portation, = . 

While only lOfo (12) of the clients were totally dependent on special 
assistants and special vehicles for transportation, the high cost of 
this Mnd of transportation makes it a high priority problem. 



:tpe of public 

rnANSPORTATION 


self 


epouie 


rela- 
tive 


friend 


nei^- 


00- 

werker 


paid 

attendant 


paid 
driver 


fellow 
olient 


bui 


50 






3 












train 








































taxi 


2 

» - 












2 


3 




Hcndicab^ 
propriatoiT 














3 


2. 




Handiaab, 
GoaparatiTely 





















PRIVATE TRANgPORTATIQNi Jriver 



IffiTHOD OF 



free 



drive 

alternately 



pay" own sharu 



pay more th&n own 
ghare of expeneeg 



h ire driver 



hire attandant 



26 



epouie 



rela= 
tive 



21 



M.eii 



and Type o; 
nd neigh- 



A^aietant Required 



;wnrfeQr 
1 



fellow 
elient^ 



paid at' 
tend^t^ 



car 

pQOl 



hire oar plus dri- 
ver plui attendant^ 



ngeney paya 



DVH trsjisporta- 
tion allowance 



80 
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ElEMINTS OF AVOCATIONAL CHOICE AND PARTICIPATION 

Tables 34 through 37 present data on elemanti of avocatlorial choice 
and participation chronologically, starting mth the historjr of avo-' 
Qational participation and continuing through the situation at the 
start of counseling, the end of counseling, and finally at followup. 

The problems in gathering data in this foiro were greater than we 
thought and the results must be viewed as only esqproratory and highly 
tentative* The difficulty is that the data are based on coimselor 
judgement, md. it Is a veiy difficult task for a counselor to Judge 
with reliability that these elements designated were to be fo\md in 
the cases. Research attempting to itemize elements In social case 
histories has always faced this hazard* Nevertheless, If the elements 
In avocational counseling are to be analyzed, a start had to be made 
somewhere and we offering the data as a stepping--off point for future 
Inveatigators to revise and refine i 

It is to be emphasized that this data was gathered from veiy handi-^ 
capped individuals and Is unlikely to be representative of a main-- 
streMi group. 

The data In the columns headed 'grange", "mean", and "S*D*" all refer 
to the number of activities pursued by the clients t For instance, 
in Table "34» which records the history of the avocational partlci-- 
pation of clients, in Row 1, 61 clients had been judged to be sue-- 
cessf^illy pursuing avocational actimties* The number of activities 
in which clients were Judged to have been successfully participating 
ranged from 1 through 16 per client* The mBm mmber of activities 
in which a client had successfully participated was 4? BXid the stan^ 
dard deviation from the mean was 2, 

In Table 37 the first two row items show whether clients were or 
were not participating In the avocational activity they chose as a 
result of counseling. 



110 



81 



of the 72 Clients 


Followed Up 






Histoiy of 

AYQcational Participation 


N of 

Clients 




Mem 


S.D, 


PAHTICIPATION 
successful 


61 


1-16 


4 


2 


unsuccessful 


8 


1-2 


1 


0 


CATIffiCTION 
positive 


59 


1-13 


4 


2 


neutral 


15 


1-2 


1 


0 


negatlYe 


6 


1-3 


2 


1 


SATISFACTION 
intrinsic 


58 


1-9 


4 


2 


extrinsic 


J 1 


Tin 


2 


2 


none 


e 
? 




1 


0 


PROBIEMS OP CHOICE 
unrealistic choice 






2 


2 


choice arrived at without 
eufficlent consideration 


2 


1-6 


4 


2 


choice influenced by 
external cirGumstances 


5 


1-3 


1 


1 


ambivalent 


2 


1 


1 


0 


highly generalized anxiety 
about any activity - 


7 




1 


0 


phobia about a specific 
activity or group 
of activities 


2 


1-3 


2 


1 


bored (can succeed but 
no incentive) 


k 


1 


1 


0 


LraiTED BY* ■ 
physical impaiiTnent(s) 


12 


1-12 


3 


3 


emotional Impairment 


8 


1-4 


2 


1 


mental impaliment 


8 


1-6 


3 


2 


family attitude ^ _ 


5 


1-13 


4 


5 


cultural attitude 










t r an spo r t a tio n 


3 


1-4 


2 ■ 


1 


finances 


1 


1 


1 





erJc 
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Table 35 i ElementB in AvQcatlonal Choice 



at Start of CQunseling 



Elements in Avocational Choice 
at Start of Coungeldng 

PMTICIPATIOW 
successful 

unsuccessful 

CATIffiCTION 
positive 

neutral 

negative 

SATISFACTION 
intrinsie 

extrinsic 

none 

PRDBIEMS OF CHOICE 
unrealistlG choice 

choice arrived at mthout 
sufficient consideration 

choice influenced by 
external circumstances 

ambivalent 

high generalized anmety 
about any activity 

phobia about a speGific acti- 
vity or group of activities 

bored (can succeed but no 
incentive) 

LBIITED BYi " ' 

physical impairmentCs) 

emotional impaiment 

mental impairment 

family attitude 

. cultural attitude 

transportation 

finances 



N. of 

Clients Ritfige Mem 5aD# 



50 


: 1-10 


3- 


2 


11 


1-8 


2 


2 


67 


1-12 


4 


3 


30 


1-7 


2, 


2 


S 


1-4 


■ 2 


1 


54 


1-7 


3 


2 




i-^» 


2 


2 


6 


■ 1-3 


2 


1 


5 


1-6 


2 


2 


3 


1-7 


" 3 


3 


18 


1-4 


2 


1 


13 


1-6 


2 


2 


-L I 


1 -7 


^ 


2 


2 


1-3 


2 


J. 


4 


1-7 


3 


2 


22 


1-11 


3 


2 


16 


1-8 


4 


2 


15 


1-8 . 


3 


2 


7 


1-12 


5 


4 


3 


1-2 


1 ■ 


0 


3 


1-4 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 
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Table 36* Elements In Avocatlonal OhQlc^ 
at End of Counaelln^ 



Elements in .Avocational Choice M* of 

at End of Couniellnp Clients 

PARTICIPATION 



successful 


55 


1-8 


4 


2 


imsuccessful 


12 


1-2 


1 


0 


CATHECTION 
positive 


69 


1".],1 


5 


2 


neutral 


24 


1-4 


2 


1 


negatxYe 


9 


1-3 


1 


1 


SATISFACTION 
intrinsic 


57 


1-7 


3 


2 


extrinsic 


45 


1-8 


3 


2 


none 


4 


1-3 


2 


1 


PRuBIBdS OF CroiC^ 
unrealistic choice 


6 


1-2 


1 


0 


choice arriyea at T^thout 
sufficient considei*ation 


2 


1 


1 


0 


choice influenced by 
external circumstances 


14 


1-4 


2 


1 


Mbivalent 


a 


1-5 


2 


, 1 


high genearalized mrietF 
about any actii^ty 


11 


1-7 


2 


. 2 


phobia about a specific acti-^ 
vity or group of actl^^ies 


1 


3 ■ 


3 


0 


bored (can succeed but no 
incentive) 


3 


1-7 


3 


3 


LDIITED BYt 

physical ImpaiTOient(s) 


20 


1-7 


3 


2 


emotional impeirment 


13 


1-8 


3 


2 


mental impairTnent 


10 


1-8 


3 


•2 


family attitude 


5 


1-8 


2 


3 


cultural attitude 


2 


1 


1 


0 


transportation 


2 


2-3 


2 


0 


finances 


1 


1 


1 


0 
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Statui at Folloynip 

PARTICIPATION 
parti clpatlng 

not participating 

GATHICTION 
positive 

neutral 

negative - 

SATISFACTIOl^ 
intrinsic 

e3Cfcrinsid . 

none 

PHJBIEMS OF CHOICE 
unrealistic choice 

choice arrived at ^thout 
sufficient consideration 

choice influenced by 
external clrcujnstances 

ambivalent 

high generalised anM.ety 
about any actiw^ty 



5^ts ^%ge 



La about a Bpecific 
activity or grou-p of 
activities 

bored (can succeed but 
no incentive) 

LBIITED BYi 

physical impai™ent(s) 

emotional ImpaiMent 

mental impaiOTent 

family attitude 

cultural attitude 

transportation . 

finances 







3 


2 


% 




3 


2 






4 


2 






. 1 


0 






a 


1 






3 


2 






2 


1 






Z 


0 






2 


1 




a. 


1 


0 




> 


2 


1 


5 




1 




6 




1 


0 


I 




1 


- 


I 




a 




^7 




3 


2 


6 




2 


1 


6 




3 


1 






4 


4 














4 


0 











CHAPmR S 



POIUOWUP 

72 of the llO clients (65^) who completed counseling were followed 
up from one to six months after coimseling was aompleted. 

Most of the interviewing (63 interviews, or 87,5^) was done by an in- 
terviewer who was a newcomer to the research staff and was kept sapa^ 
rate from the department until 4/12/74 in order for her to madntidn 
as much objectivity as possible. At this time, in order to complete 
as many Interviews as possible , 9 (or 12.5?S) additional followip inter- 
lAews were done by other staff members* They were assi^ed to inter-- 
view clients other than the ones they had worked with. Interviews were 
conducted either in the Agency or in the homes of respondents. 

Interview schedules were filled out for each of the avocational acti- 
vities in which the 72* clients were participating at the time of the 
follo™p interview. OUents were, on the average, participating in 
three activities, so that a total of 217 inter^^ew schedules were 
completed. ' * - 

The interview schedule, entitled the •Milwaukee Avocational Satis- 
faction Questlomiid.re" was developed during the project and has two 
parts. We plan to revise the schedule slightly by chiwging a few 
words which were found by the followup interview to be confusing 
to respondents. ("^) 

Part I is a five choice 24 item 2 page questiormaire which may be 
used separately as a questionnaire as well as an interTrLew schedule. 
It is adapted mth permission from the Mnnesota Satisfaction Que&- 
tionnaira. (*^) Some items from the long fom md some' from the 
short form were used. 

The column headings were rei^sed on the advice of Professor Rene 
DawiSj Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota, based on 
their most recent work on the Minnesota (job) Satisfaction Queetion- 
naire* They found that the new colmm headings "...••yield a more 
normal distribution with the mean right aro\md scale value 3 in a 
l-to-5 scale ("^-^) 

(■^) A copy of the remsed questionnaire may be obtairied by writing 
the Research Dept., Curative Workshop of Milwaukee, 10437 West 
Watertown Pl^k Road,^' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 ; 

(##) Weiss, D.J., Davd-S, R.V., England, G.W, , and Xofquist, L.H., Manual 
^ for the Minnesota Satisfaction ^estionnaire « Umverglty of Minne- 
sota Industrial Relati6n¥ Center, Bulletin 45, 1967 

f**) Letter dated 12/11/73, Rene' ¥. Dams to Robert P. Overs 
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We believe that Part I may be used with groups to evaluate activity 
programs as well as for the use to which we put it. Iii addition, it 
has promise as a research tool for deterroining what satisfactions are 
most important in which actimties. 

Tables 38 through 41, qn pages 89 through 94 present the data from 
Part 1/ 

Tables 42 through 51f on pages IO6 through 113 present the data from 
Part II of the interview schedule. 



Table 38 on the following two pages presents the data collected from 
followup interviews with 72 clients. An examination of this table is 
interesting primarily for obtaining an overview of the questiormaire, 
and the order in which the questions are presented to the respondents 
We suggest that the reader proceed to Tables 39, 40 and 4I ^to 
examine the more significant breakdown and arrangement of this data, 
and return to the Table 33 summary of data to make comparisons. / 

The distribution of scores- on Part I of the questionnaire is 
presented in Table 39* There is a relatively normal distribution 
but somewhat negative skewed. That is, respondents are somewhat 
more satisfied than a normal distribution of this attitude would 
produce. Since we do not have data on a cross section of the 
population we do not taiow how to interpret this. Is the question-- 
naire properly constructed to yield a nomal distribution when 
applied to a GP sample? Are our respondents more prone to ba 
satisfied than would be a sample of the GP? Is this a measure of 
counseling success that our respondents are more satisfied than a 
normal distribution would predict? Much more normative -data is 
needed to answer these questions. 

Table 40 ronk orders the questions in the questionnaire in the 
order in which they were considered to apply or not to apply. 
Items 13, 14 and 19 at the top of the list were thought to apply 
in nearly every case* Item 6 at the bottom of the list was 
thought, not to apply 57^ of the time. 

This ±& a measure of the elements iri an avocational activity which 
seem important to the parfcicipantSj and also is one way of measuring 
the order of their importance. With further data from a GP popula- 
tion it may be possible to eliminate some items from the bottom of 
the list as of insufficient importwce. For instance, the respon-* 
dents believed that the last item, ^number 6, more often did not " 
apply th^ did apply. This and perhaps other near to last items 
may well be dropped to shorten the questionnaire without reducing 
its effectiveness. 
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Table SSs Client Respenses at Followup Interidew 



(actiirtLty) 



Milwaukee A^mcatlonal Satlefaatlon qaea tloymalrei Part I 
Aik yourself I How satiiflid m I >dth thli aspect of my aotlvity? 
Not ga^sfiad - (This aspect of my activity is much poorer %hm I woul4 like it to bi) 
Only sJightlv satisfied - (ms aspect of my activity is not qui^e what I would like 

'~ it to be) 

Satiified - (This aspect of w aottvity is vAiat I \rould like it to be) 
Very satisfied ^ (Ms aspect of w activity is even better th^ I eMpeeted it to be) 
E3ctreaelv satiified - (OMs aspect of fl^ activity is much batter than 1 hoped ' v 
it could be) 

Does not aptfLy means that the question does not apply to my actt'ri.ty, . 



Does 
not^ 

apply In my present aeti'rt.tyj this 
is hoK T feel about; 



1. Being able to keep bur/ 
all the time 



Not 



Only 
siighu- 



Vei^ 



satis- satis« Satis- satii^ 
iied fied fled iied 



19 



19 



39 



70 

23 



67 



62 



121 



12 



a. Wie chatfice to work alone 
on the activityi ^ « 

3 . The .chance to do different 
things from time to time 

4. The chance to be "somebody" 
in the comnrurdty • ^ « . v • ■ • 

5. The chance to do things 
for other people # . 

6. The eh^ce to tell people 
what to do p^..*t«*«*c#sa 

7* The chanoe to do lomething 
that makes use of my 
abilities 

8. The chances for advance-- 
ment in this activity. 

9, The freedom to use my 
om. judgement 



14 



12 



62 



32 



1^ 



14 



93 



45 



24 



65 



30 



19 



12 



56 



40 



19 



12 



34 



18 



17 



86 



52 



IS 



50 



45 



12 



10 



90 



46 



ixtreme-* 

aatiiN 
fied 



Total 



m 



22 




212 






28 


1 


217 1 








25 


-r- - 

217 






26 




215 






0 


211 








34 




212 






22 


2U 






K 


1 


216 

L 1 - 



Form #78 Page 1 Research Dept., CURATIVE WORKSHOP OF MrLWAUCT 1/9/74 
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Table 3i (eQnt)i Client .Rispongai at FollovAip T .uet-vifw 



Does 
not 
apply 



Not 

gatii- 

fied 



50 



54 



36 



10, The chance to try my own 
methods of doing the ac- 
tivity, 

11, The way the other people in 
^ the aetiTm.ty get along vdth 

each otherf - * • * 

12, Tha praiie I get for ctoing 
a good Job, .* , • . , , 



12 



15 



13, The f&eUng of accompliilmint « 
1 get from tha activity, [_ 



50 



42 



53 



93 



49 



50 



14, Physical surroundlngi where 
I carry on the activity # , , , 

15, Tha chance to develop elose 
fri-endships vdth the other 
people in tha activity* , , , , 

16, The way I get M,l credit 
for the work I do , 

17, ^e routine in my acti- 
vity* *■***,,,*•*»••*•*••••• 

IS, The chance to "rub elbows'* 
with important people *,,,•* 

19, The pleaiantnesi of tha con= 
da^tions in which the activi- 
ty is carried on, * , • % 

20, The friendlinaBS of other 
people in the activity,,, • 

21, The people I am with in 
tha activity* , , • * * • • 



11 



15 



18 



25 



( My immediate inetructor or 
[ I club leader ,^,*,,,, 

I 23, How aatiafied my family is 
for me to be in thle acti- 
vity, ,,•,,*■■•,,•*,,-,***• 



16 



34 



24, How satiifiad I em with tha 
activity as compared >d.th the 
other people in the activity 



iHght- 

gatii- 
fied 



21 



15 



10 



15 



20 



22 



13 



15 



18 



16 



14 



12 



iatii- 
fied _ 



71 



72 



7i 



92 



65 



76 



79 



45 
85 



74 



76 



3 



86 



87 



1,122 ^ 337 339 1,713 

Form #7i Page 2 Reiearch Dept,, CURATIVE W0KCSIOP OF 



Vei^ 

eatie- 

fied 



32 



41 



44 



71 



51 



38 



44 



21 



53 



46 



43 



23 



52 



973 



Extraie 

ly 

aatis-^ 
fied 



25 



24 



36 



35 
27 



27 
24 
19 



36 



27 



25 
26 
32 



37 



675 
1/9/74 



Total 



217 



217 i 



217 



217 



217 



21? 



217 



210 



215 I 



215 



216 



217 



5,159 



90 
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Table 3f s mstidbution of scores on Milwaukee Avocational Satiif action Questionnaire, 
Part I 

175CL 



1500. 



1000 



750^ 



500.. 



250^^ 



I I 
/ \ 
/ \ 
/ ^ 



1 

1 










/ 




/ 




/ 









Not ■ 
iatis^ad 



Only 

alirfitly 

iatisfied 

339" or 



Satisfted Veiy Esd^remsly 
satiatt,ed satiified 



I7U or 



973 or 



675 or 
16,72< 



li iKtr^ely sati^sfiad 

a. Very lattlfied 

3 * Sa-y s«.ed 

4* Slightly satlifiid 

5. Not satisfied 



w 


X 


675 


16,72 


973 


24.10 


1713i 


-42-43 


-339 


8.40 


337 




4037 


100*00 



Gumulativi i_ 

up dovm 

100*00 16.72 

^.28 40. sa 

59.18 to. 25 

16.75 91.65 

S,35^ 100*00 
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TAB^ UOs EH.itrtbutlQn of *'PQ§.8_npt apply*' Rfiponaei 

_ Number of Numbar ^ % b©-* 

Total Re- "itating Quei- bellev- Heving 

iponses to Wd Not tion ing It does not 



;217 


8 


13 


The feeling of accomplishment I get from 
the activity 


96.31 


3.69 


217 


- a 


14 


Tlie physical iurroundings where I ear^ on 
the activity 


96-31 


1.69 


206 


s 


19 


The pleasewtnegs of the condition! in 
which the activity is carried on 


96.12 


3.88 


212 


9 


7 


The chance to do something that makes use 
Qf my abilities 


95.75 


4-25 


216 


12 


9 


The free^m to use my ovai Judgement 


94.44 


5.56 


216 


21 


23 


How satisW.ed my family is for me to be In 
this, activity 


90,28 


9.72 


217 


23 


3 


The chance to do Afferent things from 
time to tiiiii 


89.4 


10,6 


217 


3^ cr 


24 


How aatlafied I im vdth the activity as 
compared with the other people in the 
activity 


84.33 


15,67 


21? 


36 


12 


^e praise I get for doing a good job 


^*41 


16*59 


213 ■ 


41 


1 


Being able to keep busy all the time 


iO,75 


19.25 


217 


42 


16 


way I get full credit for the work 

I do 


mM 


19,35 


21? 


49 


20 


^e frdendliness of the other people in 
the activity 




22.58 


217 


50 


10 


The chance to tiy my own n.tthodi of doing 
the activity 


76.96 


23.04 


-2*7 


50 


15 


Hie chance to develop close fri.endshlps wd.th 
the other people in the activity 


76.96 


24,04 




50 


21 


The people I am vdth in the activity 


76*74 


^.26 


217 


53 


17 


The routine in my activity 


75*5B 


24.42 


21?' 


54 


11 


The way the other people in the activity get 
along >dth each other 


75.12 


24.88 


214 


59 


a 


The chances for advancemint in this acti- 
vity 


72.43 


27,'57 


21^ 


62 


5 


Th© chw^ce to do tMngs for other people 


71.16 


28,84 


217 


67 


4 


The chance to be "iomebo^'' in the eonmunity 


69.12 


30,88 


212 

210 


93 


2 

la 


The chance to v^rk alone on the aetiTdty 

The chance to "wib elbows" \dth important 
people 


66.98 
55 •71 


33,02 
44,29 


215 


102 


22 


. My immediate instructor or club leader 


52,56 


47,44 


211 


121 


6 


The chance to tell people what to do 


' 42.65 


57.35 
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^Tn Table '41 ? as a more rigorous test of satisfaction with 
avocational activities J the reapbnses werr dichotomized. -by com- 
' bining ^flhe responaes "satisfied" i "very satisfied" , >ana "e^o- 
tremely satisfied", and calling this the satisified groups and 
combining the "not satisfied" . and "only slightly satisfied" to 
form the non-satisfied group. 

In doing this we made the assumption that avocational actiidty sat- 
isfaction is on a oontinuiiin. We make the additional aseumption thatf 
different from paid emplop^ent, if a respondent was "only slightly 
satisfied" he would be mlikely to continue to pursue the activityf 
and he would therefore fit in with the "not satisfied" group. Further 
empirical work Is required to verify this second assumption* 

The questionnaire items in Table 41 are ranked according to the 
percentage of respondents who esq^resied satisfaction with the ' 
items* ^. Satisfaction with each aspect was .e3qDressed by 65^ to 89^ 
of the respondents. There doesn't seem to be any signiflcaait 
connection between the number who expressed satisfaction with 
each aspect and the nuuTiber for whom the qpiestlon did not applyj 
although the rankings in Tables 40 and 41 are somewhat similar. 
For exswplaf half of the items in the lower one third of the 
two tables of rankings are the sajne^ and half of the items in 
the upper one tMrd of the rankings are the same in each table * 
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TABLE 41 


* ^.fttl^fAPtifin and W saatlsraetion ExDrtfSsed bv ?4*i»i3r^^^ 














in Hank Ordtr 










Total 
Rt- 


Does 
nst 


tion 

^- - 




Satisfied * 
vei^ satia« 
fled • 
extr^ely 
satisfied 


Not satis- 
fied • 
only 
alightly 
latisfi^d 










N 




N 




no/* 


1^ 


9 


Ths freedom to use my own JudgeHient 


112 


89.22 


22 


10.78 




34 


24 


How aitiified I m with the activity as 
compared with the other pegpli in the 
activity " . 


163 


89.07 




10.93 


209 


8 


13 


1 ne 1 0^ i^ng 01 acc(jii!P:4i9nnisri ;i ^ 

from the activity 


iSi 


38*52 


24 


11.48 


193 


0 

o 


19 


The pleaiantneis of the eondltiona in 
which the aetivity ia carried on 


174 


i7*aa 


24 




m 




20 


Thy friendlingsi of the Other ptople in 
the activity 


147 


87.5 


21 


ii^5 


165 


50 


21 


The people I am with in thr activity 


144 


87.27 


21 


12,73 


195 


21 


23 


How satiafied my family ii for me to be 
in thii activity 


17P 


87.18 


25 


i;%82 


131 


36 


12 


The praiie I get for doing a good job 


156 


86.19 


25 


13.81 


:>09 


8 


14 


The physical surroun^nga where I 
carry on the activity 


178 


85.1? 


31 


14. 


m 


23 


3 


The chance to do different things from 
time to time 


165 


85.05 


29 


14.95 


203 




7 


The chanea to do something that makee 
uie of my abilitiei 


172 


84.^ 


31 


15.37 


175 


42 


16 


The way I get full credit for the work 
I do 


U7 


84.00 


28 


16.00 


163 




11 


The way the other people in tha activity 
gjLQng wivn €syn uwiiBr 


136 


^.44 


27 


16*56 


113 


102 


22 


My ininediate instructor or club leader 


93 


82, J 


20 


17.7 


**** 


70 




i^e chance to v^rk slone on the activity 


116 


81*69 


26 


18*31 


167 


50 


10 


The chance to ti^ owi methods of doing 


135 


M.84 


32 


19.16 




67 


4 


ThB Qhm^B to be "iomebody'' in Xhn co^ 
muni ty 


120 


^.00 


30 


20.00 


164 


53 


17 


The routine in my activity 


131 


79.88 


33 


20.12 


153 


62 


5 


The chance to do things for other people 


122 


79.74 


31 


20.26 


172 


41 


1 


Being able to keep buay all the tiine 


134 


77.91 


38 


22*09 


167 


50 ' 


15 


The chance to develop close friendships 
with the other people in the activity 


130 


77.84 


37 


22.16 


155 


59 


8 


The chances for advucaaent lii tUi 
activity 


117 


75.48 


38 


24.52 


117 


93 


18 


The ehance to **rub elbows'* ^th itt^^ 
tant people 


85 


72,65 


32 


27.35 


90 


121 


6 


The ehance to tell people to do 


59 


65.56 


31 


34.U 



94 
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In the immediately prece^nj tables we have attempted to show total 
client satisfaction dissatisfaction with avocational actiid^tles 
by sunming client responses to each specific activity in which they 
were engaged at follompt 

The following ten pages show client opinion in more detail by report 
ing on satisfaction and dissatisfaction' with respect to the five 
most frequently pursued second ^git groupings} which were as follows 



Code 


ActiinLty 


liijO 


card games 


220 


in^vldual non-competitive sports 


530 


interlacing and interlocldng crafts 


780 


self--dff\relopment activities 


960 


social groups 



Client avocational action, ty pursuits at followup were so dispersed 
throughout the; possible range of avocational activities that. In 
order to show trends ^ specif ic activities at the three dtigit code 
level were combined into two digit groups shown in the Pisting imme- 
diately above* For Instance , the separate three digit level acti^ 
mties of "bri^dge playing" and "sheepshead" were combined under the 
two digit level grouping of "card games 

This level of analysis pemits us to exandne in more detail not only 
what dimensions of satisfaction} as represented by the specific ques« 
tione on the questiormairef are Judged important by the clients for 
what actl'^ties, but also which dimensions they feel do not apply. 

To illustrate} on page 96 we note that 0iestion 2, "The chawce to 
work alone on the actimty"} is Judged by most cUents not to apply 
to satisfaction from playing cards. On the other hand} under Item 
7} we find that "The chance to do aomethlng that makes usf of my abil- 
itles" la B dimension with respect to Judging card playing as 
"extremely savisfying". 

Asterisks are used instead of numbers in the tables as a visual ^d 
to showing the distribution graphically. Each asterisk represents' 
one client Judgnent* 
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ffilw^ei ATaoaMon ^^^lfartdoP Q^&R^^otmfl±raf Part % 

Ask yDUfs^f 1 How satiiflad ^ 1 "ith thi^ ^^mt of ^ afttlvl^ 

HQt iatiiaed - [This s^ect of m^M.^ ig ^eh po©rtr thm I would likf It to ^s] 

Orgy subtly eatigfisd - [Ihis a^e^t ^ g^tirtty ii net ^t© lahat I imuld l^ki 
It te bej 

Satlsa.ed - [Thii aapset of aati^"^ la t^at I ^©lad UK© it to be] 

Vaiy iatlgfied ^ [miB aspeot of aotl^^ ^ better tbte 1 aqpiO^ed it to baj 



Brtrmi^T iatlifttd - [This Mpe^t ^ aett^^ mieh betttl' tto I h*Ped it o^ujd 
Does not apply mmsm that tti© qat#tton dogg awd^ to or aottflty 



0^ 
Not ^ 

BQt sattff- ^^tis- ff^^^ satis-, sal^i* 

apply fled_ 
In w preset aoti-Ti^, ttf^§ is 
how I f tel' about % 

1* B^ng able te ka^ bu^ ^ if£iNi|E 



mmm 


2. 


the tyie •ip-««a**« 

'His ehanoe to work on 
the actl'rity . « * - ^ * • • 
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The ohanea to do difft^^t 
ttiings frm tyia to tij^ * * 
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^0 ohanea to be " aome*^^' 
in the eouBiWilty • . * * • * 
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Thm ch^ee to do thing^ ^^r 
other people 
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m 
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The ohanGe to tall peo^l® 

tO^#a»9S«at^*«^ 


m 


mm 








7* 


The OhanGe to do sometJ^^ **^t 
makas usa of W abili^es » 


m 


m 

mmm 


mmm 


m 


mmm 


8. 


The ohmoas tor admio#^^* 
in -^ilB aeti'rtty i 


m 


« 
mm^^ 


m^ 
mmm 


m 


m 
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The foaedffli to ui© 
judgment **** 


m 


m^m 
41 *mmm 


m 


mm^ 
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apply 



Not 

timd 

10* The ehino© to tiy w ^ meth- 
ods of doing the aptiTi^ . • 

U. Thm the other people In tht 
aGtiirt.ty git ^eng ulth eaeh 
othei* •*»■**••*■■• 

12» The p^'pise 1 get for doing t 

good job ^ 

13. The feeU.ng of seooi^iitaQnt 
I git ftom the aotirf.t7 • ■ • • 

It. Thi pt^siori mirrcmntogi idieri 
I ear^ os the soti'Tl'^* * • « ^ 

1S» Thi ehanoe to di7elQP ologe 
frtendahips -frdth the ottier 
peopli in the activi^* * * • 

16, The way I get full oredit for 
thi work X do 



Cfely 
slight- 

satis^ 8ati,i- 



fl©d__ 



I?, The routtne in w aetivity- 
18, 



19. 

20, 
21. 

22. 
23. 
2h. 



The cnanee to "rub elbows" iMh 
iiaportant piople 

The pleasantness of the oon- 
ditioni in which the aetivi-^ 
is puriid on 

The ftd^cflineis of the other 
people in the acti'^ty, • • « 

The people I am with in the 
activity i*..***-** 

Ijimiediate instruotor or 
olub leader. •.-**•«■ 

How satisfied my family is for 
me to be in this activil^. . 

How satisaed I m with the 
aotivity mB eompared with the 
other people in the aoti^^ 
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220 



Mlg^'E^e6_ A^QeaMon^ ^tjefsfMoa Qgeetiom^re i Part. I 

Ask jmr Bmlfi Hsw istisfltd an I nith thli gjpeot of m^mtfM^ 

Nat aatlBflad * [TMi a^aat of fl^ mtlnw Is au^ poorer than I wo^d^d Uke it to be] 

Only a34^tiy satl§flgd ^ [Thii aspeet ot m aeti^tsr li not yrhmt I ifDUld like 

ii to VtJ 

Satlafied - [M,! aapeet of 20^ aotlTi'to' ii what 1 would llkt It to be] 

Vcify satlsfiod - [Thli aiptet of astiTl^ Is ©roi betttr th^ I it to be] 

_ _ ^ 

MFiratJcr aatiifled - [ThiB ^pget of agr lotiiri'^ ia suoh better thas I hoped it eo^d 
bej 

Boes jpt_ j^piy mtani that the ^©etlon does not to w aotiTrity 



Does 
sot 
at 



mm 



mm 
* 



Sot 

iatii- 
fled 

in w preaent aoti^i'^j tWLi is 
how I feel about i 

1* telng able to ka^ all 

the 'fc'ttnQ •«#psc««sc mm 

2m The ehanee to work alone on 

the aetivity ^ 

3, The oh^oe to do difrer^t 
thlngi from time to • • 

km The ohWioe to be "ioneboc^* 
in the ooirsTfunit^ 

|. ^e oh^oe to do things for 
other people 

69 The ehanee to tril people irftiat 
to do ••■*•••»■■•• m 

Im The ehiuiee to do sranetlini that 
makes use of AiUties « « ifei|i 

8* The obineee for adv^ces^it 

in this aeti^^ • mmm 

9* The freedom to uia 1^ own 
judg^^t « 9 • • 



Only 
sU.^t- 

satie- 
fied 
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mm 
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m 

mm 
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Srtriffle-^ 
Very I7 
Satis *- satis - sati g ^ 
d^ed fled fied 
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Daee 
not 



' ' _ ■ Not 

satii- 

.. ^ - f^edy 

10. The chance to tiy own meth*- 
eds of doing th^aetivity . • 

U* The the other^eople in the 

activity get riong ^th each iNH* 
ottidf* 

12. The praise I get for doing a ' 
good Job ••••••9SP«* 

13» The feeling of acoompliihmint 
I get from the activity » « • « 

111* The physical iurroun^ngs ^AierK 
I carry on the activity* « ■ - 

15. The chance to develop close 
filendehipi ^th toe otiier 
people in the aotivi-^. * . . 

16* The way I get full credit for 
the \jork I do « « • 



jfe^Hc 1?. The routine in ijgr acWLvity- 



5^* 



IB. The chanoe to "rub elbowe" mth 
important people 

19» The pleasantnesi of the con^ 
ditiene in ^hich the aotivil^ 
io carried on 

ao. The ftleridOineii of the other 
people in the activity . - - • 

'dli The people I am with in the 
activity » • 

22* iMnediate initruotor or 
club leader* 



m 9 t 9 * 



23* How satisfied fi^ly is for 
me to be in Uiis activity- ■ 

2h» How eatieaed I am ^th the 
activity as cQmpared with^ the 
other people in the activity 
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slight- 
ly " 
aatis- 
fied 



Satis- 
fied 



satii- 
fied_ 



Brtrine* 

satis- 
H.ed 
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mgtok^ A^eeatjenal ^tiBfaeaen Qaea^Qaa^gg i FMffe. I 
Ask youfg&lfi H©W iat.i ifitd Ml I with tWa C^iet of W aetW"^ 
Hot saMsfied * tM=s aaptet of ig^ aetiTl'tor is ^orw ttiaa I ^©lad 3AS» it to ba] 
ftOy sU^to satisfied - [This aroiot ©£ astMt^ is mt qpiltt i^t I mad like 

S&tiBfied ^ [This aspeet of w asti'^^ is i^t 1 m\3ld like it to bsl 

Vegr gatiilied - [TMs aipset of ae^^^ is mm bdtttr % iO^iotrf it to bsl 

^rtmely satisfied - [TMlB tSF#et of aoti^-^ is bi^to* thfii I hep^ it eoyld 
be J 

iiot_^p^ aesss *Kiat the ^est j^s dosi not ^^iy to w B^tiM^tf 



Boas 

sat 
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Hot 

saMs^ 

fted 

£fi 57 prestfit aoti'^^j t^o is 
how I feel aboirtf 

1* B^ng ^e to kesp ba^ M 

2* The ehffiiee to work alone en 
the aetiT?ity ..••e<^* 

3# The eh^ae to do different 
ttings f^m tise to iAim . « 

The ehanoe to be "a^oebo^' 

in the qqw^^A^ 3|ii|fi|s 

Is The ehanea to do things for 
other peoj^e 

69 The ohanoe to tell people i^t 

to do * itaasfs iBB^B ^fl 

7« The ohanet to ^ sootething that 
makes use of w ifeill^es ■ • 

8« The eh^ois for ad^anoioant 
in ^^s ao^^^ # 8 a i » • » 

9* The fifeedora to use 0^ 



sli^t^ 

2^ ITary 

satis^ SaU$^ satis- 

S.ed fied fie d _ 
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ifli 



4t 



£3€trisie^ 

or 

satis* 
fied 
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not 
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Net 

satii- 

fied 



10* The Ghanee to try ir^ own msth- 
ods Qf doing the aetivi^ « • 

IXm The way the other people in tli© 
aetivity get along with eaoh 
pthex* 

12. The praia© I get for doing a 
good Joh •«««■•«•••• 

13* The feeling of accomplietant 
I get from the activi^ * a - ■ 

m* The pl^iiaal eurrountinga irtiire 
I earry on the aotlvi'^- • ■ « 

15« The eh^oe to derelop olose 
M-indehipi ^th the oth^ 
people in the aetivi'^* • ■ * 

16, The wi^r I get ftiH ere^t for 
the work I do # . ■* - • * * * 

1?. The routine in n^r acMvity* * 

l8i The chance to "rub elhaws" with 



important people 

19. The pleaiantneae of the oon-^ 
ditiene in which the acti-rtty 
is carried on 



mm 
m 

mm 
mmm 



... 



20, The frtendlineee of the otto 
pe(^le in the aotivity. > > * 

21, The people I am with in the 
aotivity ,••«•>«««« 

22, ^ Inmediate inetruotor or 
club leader. 

23* How satisfied m f^ly is for 
me to be in tMs activity* . 

th» How satisfied I m with the 
aotivity aa ccmpared with the 
other people in the activity 
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Mlwaokea A^oeatlonal Satjafaetlon QaeetlomifllrQ i Fart- 1 

Ask ymira^f I iatisatd am I with this cepaet of W aetiTi-t^ 

Hot g&^gfied - [TMs a^eat of i^ aoti^^ is mdh poorer than I woyld like it to tij 

Only slightly iatlifiad - [TM.S a^iot of w aotirtty is not ^te irtmt I muj.d lU^ 
it i© bej 

iatisfied - aspeet of ^ actirti^ is >mat I Hould lik© it t© bt] 

gatisfjad - [This aspeet ©f w m%±^W is mm better th^ I isqpeotad it to be] 
artrtfie^ satisfied - [This gapeet ©f w aetiiri^ is moh better than I hoped it ooald 

Does n©t apply means that Uie cpestaen does n©t app:^ to W aefeL^ty 



^es 
not 



Hot 
satis- 
fled 



sli^t- 

ly 

iatis- 
aed 



4ci|iife 



In ny present aotiTiigr* this is 
how I fe^ about i 

1* Eeini able t© keep $^ 

^e UjOie mmm******9 

2. 'Hie oh^oe t© work alone ©n 
the aGti"yity 

3, The ohanee to do different 
things fifom time t© tkm - - 

k* The ohince to be "somebody' 
in the ooimaii^ty 

^e chanee to d© things f©r 
©ther people 

6m The chanee to tell people ^^at 

tOdOBS*B»#-*«»*» 



7. The ohanee to do something that 
m^ei use ©f W abilittea « « in 

8, The ohMiees f©r ac^aneattent 

in tois aetivity . ^ , . - - * • ^ 

9* The ft^eedom t© use w ovm 

judgen^t ij¥ 



Satis- 
fled 



3|e 



7^ 
satii- 

£Led__ 
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ea-U.i^ 
fled 
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Does 
net 



Not ' 

eatls= 

fied 



elight- 
ostis« 



%Qi The chance to tiy own meth- 
f¥ ods Of doini the activity . . 

11# The way the other people in the 
activity get alone mth each 
other 

12, The prodse I get for doing a 
^ good job 4 « 

13* The foeLlni of accomplishnient 
^ I get from the activity ^ t * » 

lU, The physical iurroundingo vAere 
I carry on the activity - * * 

15* The chance to dffsielop clooe 
friondghips with the othej* 
people in the activity? * ^ • 

16, The way I get full credit for 
the work I do < * • , • • • • 

% 1?. The routino in my activity. . 

gfcgjg^j, 18, The chance to "rub elbowa" with 
important people 

19s The pleasantness of the con*- 
ditions in wliieh the aotiyity 
is carried on # • 

20, The friendliness of the other 
^ people in the activity. , * • 

21. The people I am with in the 
^ activity , , • « i * , , , • 



He 



Satis- 
fi-ed 



ibrtreme 
¥eiy ly 
iatia^ aatis'^ 
fled f ^sd 



Hii^iie 



1^ 



22^ 



% ImnGdiate instructor or 
club leader. 



3^ 



23, How satisfied m toiiy i^ ^^r 
^ me to be in this activitys * 

^ 2lu How satifified I m with the 

activity as oempared with the 
other people in the activity 
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ioclal groups 



Ask yowselfi How iatiifl.ed am I with .this i.^©ct ef acti-Ti^ 

Not eatlBfled - [This a^eot of w soti^tr li mdh poorw than I ^^Id like it to b©] 

Only elightly Batlgfied - [TMa a^eet of m aeti^ty ia not ^t© >mat 1 would lika 
it to bij 

Satiafilad - [Thia aspect of aeti^rtl^ is ^at I would like it t© be] 

Very satlaa ad - [This aspsot of w aotl?iigr ii even better than I ^eotid It to be] 

MremeThr satisfied ~ [fhls ^peot of w activity is ^ch uetter than I hoped It oould 

" beT 

Do as not apply maans that the quaetloa doei not apffly to m acU^ty 



Does 
not 
a^ 



%%% 



3^6 
^^^^ 



Not 

saW^s^ 

aed 



Only 
sli^t- 

ly 

satis- Satis- 



fied 



in wy praaent aetlvlty, this is 
how I feel abmit: 

1* Being able to keep busy all 

tho tiin© »#•***»*•• 1^^^ 

2, The ehanee to work alone en 
the activity «^,«s*«« ^ 

3, The chance to do differint 

things from tdise to time . . 3|i jjt 

hi The ahanee to be " somebod^" 
in the ooiraniiiaty * - • • ♦ - 

0. The ehwiee to do things for 

other people sNN^ 

6, The chance to tell people i^at 

to do ^ 1^ 

7i The chance to do sometl^g that 

makes use of w abili"W.©s • , i^W^^ 

8. The chaices for advaneeaent 

in this activi^ sfe 

9* The ft^eedcm to use own 

judganent •«•••■#•#« * 



£±md 



%%% 



7iiy 

satis- 

aed 



4e 



mm 



fflctr^e- 
ly 

satia^ 
fled 
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Does 






Wot 

aatis^ 
fied 


Only 

slight- 
ly 

satis- 
fied ' 


Satis- 
aed 


Very 

satii^ 

fied 


fled 






The chance to try my o\m Fieth-* 
oda of doing the activity . * 






sN4i 










The the other people in thi 
activity get along mth each 














12. 


The pralBe I get for doing a 
good job 














13. 


The foeHng of aooomplishjnent 
I get from th© activity * • * i 




IN 












The phyaioal BXiTTOnndings where 
I cariy on the aofciviiy* ^ • * * 






miNiN 








The chance to cUn^alop clo^io 
fri.6ndships vdth ths other 
people in the activity * * « « 












l|£||£ 


16, 


The way I get full credJ.t for 
the work 1 do * 














17* 


The routine in n^/ activity* . 












IN 


18, 


The chance to "rub elbows" vdfch 
important people j^^^ 












19. 


The pleaaantnsss of tlm con- 
ditions in which the activity 
is carried on , * 










ye 




ao. 


The ftdendlineoo of the other 
people in the activity, * , , 














21 1 


The people I am with in the 
"activity ^ - • 






3N 










% tonediate inotnictor or 
club leader, . , ^ . ^ « > . 
















How satisfied m:/ fandly is for 
me to bo in this acfcivityp * 






ti« 


iN3N^ 
Utile* 








How satisfied I ax? with the 
activity as compared with the 
other people in the activity 










iNiNiN 
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The client responses to ten questions in Part II of the follomp 
interview schedule were grouped Into categones and are ricorded 
in Tables 42 through 51* The responses are specific remarks about 
the clients^ indi-yldual experiences md attitudes * Only acti-vity 
particlpmts, not activity dropouts^ completed these queBtionnairea, 
and so the responses recorded In the tables support the expectation 
that persons who are participating in activities are generally satis- 
fled mth them* There are not great numbers of "negative" responses 
to any of the ten questions- In spite of the orientation in the 
direction of satisfaction rather than dissatisfaction , enough clear 
patterns develop among the responses so that some Interesting tapll-^ 
cations can be drawi* These are detailed in the sunmary remarks 
following the tables. 



Table 42: 



Responses to guestiont "The most Importmt person to me 
in my avocatlonal activity is (was) 



Response N 

friends 38 

teacher 20 
other parti-- 

cipants , 16 

spouse 10 

counselor 6 

supervisor 6 
avocational 

counselor 5 

"other" 5 

father 5 



30,4 
16.0 

12*8 
8*0 
4*8 
4*8 

4*0 
4*0 
4*0 



Response 

neighbor 

helper 

pastor 

priest 

niece 

therapist 

brother 

sister 

family 

TOTM. 



3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



125 



2.4 
1*6 
1.6 
1.6 
*8 
• 8 
.8 
.8 
.8 



100*0 



Table 43 t 



Response 


(was) most 


like ( check 


one} ■ . . . . 


N 




Responoe 


friend 


73 


5B.k 


brother 


teacher 


14 


11.2 


mother 


spouse 


10 


8.0 


grandson 


"other" 


8 


6.4 


son 


father 


5 


4.0 


daughter 


sister 


5 


4.0 





TOTAL 



N 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 

125 



3.2 

1.6 

.s 

.8 

100.0 



134 



106 



Forty-two percent (92) of the total responses (217) to these two ques- 
tions were that no other person was (most) importint in the ayocatlonal 
activities* Of those most importitfit other persons who were id^tifled, 
30.4^ were friends (Table 42) and 58*492 were considered by respondents 
to be friends (Table 43)^ 24^ of the respondents Identified the rela- 
tionehips between themselYes and the most important other parsons as 
like that between themselYes and some f^ily member. 11^ of the im^ 
portant "others" were considered to be most like teachers- 

The perBons who assisted or encouraged the clients to get into their 
activities were Identified less often as most important than those 
persons mth whom the clients had contact once they were doing the 
activitieB. 



Table LU^i ResponBes to question, ^'Do :^u need other people to do 
the activity? " 

These responses are fairly consistent 
TO-th the responses in Table 42 1 where 
4255 of the clients stated that there 
was no other person (most) important 
to them dn their activities. 



Responses N % 

No 111 52.36 

Yes 101 47*64 

TOTAL 212 100.00 



Table 45i Responsei to question, ^*Why did yon choose this 
activity? " 



Response Categories 


IM ■ 




Enjojn^ent^ 


49 


22.79 


Encouraged or informed about actimty 




18.60 


by acquaintance, counselor, etc. 


40 


Self--lmprovement 


24 . 


11.16 


Occupy time 


22 


10.23 


Previous interest or involvemwit 


. 20 


9.30 


Social 


12 


5.58 


Desire for physical activity 


12 


5.58 


Get away from home 


6 


2.79 


Availability 


5 


2.33 


Personal beliefs or values 


5 


2.33 


SerTd.ce 


4 


1.86 


Emotional md mental health improvement 


4 


1.86 


Challenge 


3 


1.40 


Relaxation 


3 


1,40 


Advertisements 1 brochures, etc* 


3 


1.40 


Variety in activity 


2 


.93 


Smse of accompli shmait 


2 


.93 


TOTAL 


216 


100.47 



Table 46; Responses to question^ *TOiat do you feel tou are getting 
"outTof this" activity? " 



Response Categories 


N 


, - %- 


Pleasure, enjoyment 




19.16 


I&iowledge j Inf omatlon 


36 


16.82 


Sense of satisfaction 


■ 31 


14.48 


Self-improvcrr,ont 




9.81 


Social contOTt' 


20 


9.35 


Relaxation 


10 


4.67 


Things (l) made &/or sold 


9 


4.21 


Sense of accoraplishment 


9 


4.21 


Challenge 


9 


4.21 


Nothing 


9 


4.21 


Passing time, keeping busy 


7 


3.27 


Getting out, breaking routine 


7 


3.27 


Improved self-confidenoe, self-image 


3 


1.40 


Unhappiness 


' - 2 . 


.93 


TOTAL 


214 


100.00 
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A cpmparison of Tables 45 and 46 indicatei that the respondents feel 
they are getting out of their activities nearly the same things they 
ehose the acti'vdtles to acMeve. Most respondents chose their acti- 
vities seeldng *'enJojmient" or "self --improvement" or because thejr were 
encouraged to . e^^lore the activity; by ^someone else*. J^os 
feel they are getting out of their activities "enjoyment"f "satis-- 
faction" I "toiowledge", "social contact" or "self-improvement"* Nearly 
every reason for choosing activities listed In Table 45 is found some^ 
where in the listing of what respondents feel they are getting out of 
their activities. A comparison table of parallel responses from the 
two tables appears below, . 



Why chose 
activity 


Response categori.es 


What getting out 
of activity 


N 






N 




49 


22.79 


Enjoyment 


61 


23.51 


24 


11.16 


Self-Improvement 


21 


9.81 


22 


10.23 


Occupy tlmB 


7 


3.27 


12 


5.58 


.■ Social contact 


20 


9.35 


6 


2.79 = 


Get out, break routine 


7 


3.27 


4 


1.86 


Improve emotional, mental 










health, self-concept 


3 


1.40 


3 


1.40 


Relaxation 


10 


4.67 


3 


1.40 


Challenge 


9 


4.21 


2 


.93 


Sense of accomplishment 


9 


4.21 



Table 47g Responses to question, "What was the best experience you 



have had in yoiir avocational i 


ictivlty?" 




Response Categories 


JL 


Sense of accomplishment, winning 


43 


26.33 


Companionship , f ri endship , so oi al 






contact 


35 


21.4? 


Something made, project completed 


25 


15.34 


"Active" aspect of the activity 


20 


12.27 


Learning ej^erience, education- 


15 


9.2 


Helping other people 


14 


8.59 


Msted favorite book, movie, etc. 


10 


6.13 


Nature observation e:^erience 


1 


•6 


TOTAL 


163 


99.99 
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Table 48i Responses to^ fl^estion^^^M a-^was the worst experience you 
have had "In g r^^rji^cat io^al^actl^ty? " 

Response Cate^Qrle^s 

Mistakes^ lack of lost a gsn^®f 

incompetence 
Interpersonal conf U cts 
Inconvenience y Interrupti^^ 
Fntstratlon 

Es^ectations not met* di^appolntmei^'^ 
Physical discomfort^ accident 
Inability to cope with r^alit^., situation, or 

objection to establiBped p^oced^i^® 
Embarrassing situation 
M-fficulty starting out 
Feeling of not belonging or ^^Jectio^ 
Has to do something does^^'t to 
Fears, uncertainty 

TOTAL 







22 


17 •74 




13.71 


Ik 


11.29 


13 


10.48 


13 


lu ,48 


10 


8.06 


9 


7.26 


6 


4.84 


6 


4.84 


6 


■ 4.84 


5 
3 


4.03 
2.42 


124 


99.99 



Tables 47 and 48 record cUente' responses to questions about best 
mid worst e^qperiences in theli:* aYocational activities* Forty-three 
respondents (20.88^) sta*®^ that they had had no *nDest'' e^^erlence 
or that they had ''enjoyed eve^ytj^^ng'U Ninety-two respondents 
(42.59^) stated that thef had had ''worst*' es^terience* Keeping 
In mind that these questJ^^^^ Were answered by persons who were in-» 
volved in the activities rath^j* persons who had taropped out for 

any reason,, it is interesting to not© that moet best and worst e:^er- 
lances involved either tf^ucceagu @3Cper*iences (display of competence 
or skill f or lack thereof) 0^ social relationship eacperienae. 

The implication both for comiaeiojfS and for recreation program person- 
nel is that consideratlo^i sho^^i^ Slven to provi^ng opportunities 
for success ej^erienceSj ^nd to avoiding putting participants into 
situations where they lik^iy to display lack of skill or compe- 
tence* Careful consideration should also be given to the social atmoe 
phere which is created of slloyed to developf as this seems to be m 
Important factor to Indii^duaJ^g measuring their own satisfaction 
with their activities. 
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table comparison of responiee concerning best and worst a]f^erienoes 
ppears below. Only those categomes #iich are parallel are ]deted# 



A 

appe 

Best . = Worst 



^ N Categories of Response 

43 26*38 AccompUstoents vs incompetence 22 17,74 

35 21,47 Interpersonal relationships 17 13*71 

20 12,27 Physical, "active" aspects 10 8*06 



Table 49r Responses to question, "Are (were) you U-mited In doing 
the activity by , ,,,,. " 



Response categories 

e, lack of money? 

f , lack of a siiitable 

companion? 

c, lack of materials? 

a. trans^rtation 

• problems? 

g, lack of a suitable 

social group? 

d, lack of space? 

b, parldhg problems? 



NO N,A, 



N 


- 


N 




N 


% 


52 


23.96 


144 


66.36 


21 


9.68 


45 


20.74 


119 


54.84 


53 


24.42 


30 


13.82 


169 


77.88 


18 


8.29 


27 


12.44 


167 


76.96 


23 " 


10.60 


22 


10.14 


125 


57.60 


70 


32.26 


16. 


7.37 


190 


87.56 


11 


5.07 


9 


4.15 


178 


82.03 


30 


13.82 



An average of iSfo of the respondents were not limted in their avo- 
cational activities by any 'of the factors listed , . When there was a 
particular limitation interfering mth successful parti clpa-tton^ it 
was most often lack of suitable companion or group with which to do 
the activity (20^ plus 10^), or lack of money (24^)* miere were only 
26 "other things lacking" listed among the 217 responses* Most of 
these were elements required in order to successfully sharpen or de-- 
velop sldlls. These performance requirements included persons ^d 
selves as well as Instruments (Table 50, p# 112), 

Because the- coimse anticipated that the above Usted lindta-- 
tions would be the most . frequent]^ encomtered, she attmpted to 
••work around" them where possible by locating activities for ^ 
clients where none of these problems would Interfere id th their 
satisfactory or successful participation, vto many cases cllehts 
indicated to the counselor that, one or more of these limitations 
had been obstacles in the past; and she worked with the clients 
to help them remove the- obstacles as far as possible, Compari 
of the transportation problems responses with the TranspQrtatlon 
Table illustrates the counselor's, success. Many transportation^^ 
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problems -were encountered during coiinieling, ae only 21^^ of all clients 
were conmletely independent in getting aroimd- By the time of followupf 
only 12^ of all respondents stated that transportation problems were a 
limitation to them, (See Table 33 1 pp^ 



Table 50i ResponseB to questlont "Descri-be below other things lacking " 



Reei^nee Categories 


N 




Own lack of Imowledgei experience, 






coordination 


9 




Lack of particular tool, instrument, 






physical setting 


7 


26,92 


Lack of adequate Instructor help, 






explanation , supervision 


5 


19.23 


Other participants are tmfrlendly 


2 


7.69 


"MlsBed the bus" 


1 


3.85 


•Mother" 


1 


3.85 


Time (needed more) 


1 


3.85 


TOTAL 


26 


100.04 



Table 51, on the next page, records responses concerning actl^ty im^ 
provements* A Mgh percentage, 43*98^f of respondents \95) stated 
that no improvements In their activities were necessary to make them 
more satisfying* This Is consistent with the fact that all of the 
respondents were active participants In the activities^ about which 
they were answering this question* It is likely that many of the 
participants who would have many improvements to suggest have dropped 
out of the activities because of the things they foimd lackLng. ^ong 
the elements mentioned by respondents as improvements they would like 
to have in their, actlmtles, 36% have to do idth the other people in 
the actlvitiesi more or different participants, more socializing and 
developing of friendships, and more assistance md super^sion^^ . 
instructors or progrMi Erectors, /These ansvfers again point to the 
importance of the social relationships aspects of actlrities. Another 
38^ of the improvement elements mentioned have to do with opportuni- 
ties to learn and better develop sMllss more or better equipment, 
facilities, space, and organization* 
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Table 51^ Responses to question, *'What could be Improved vdth yiDur 
activity to make it more satiif^dng to youT ^ 



Reaponse Categories 


N 




More or better equipment 


20 


16.53 


Learning or Impro'^ng certain skills 


16 




and techniques 


13.22 


More opportunity for socializing and 






developing friendships 


15 


12.40 


More professional help or supermsion 


14 


11.57 


Opportunities for more involvement 


9 


7.44 


Mora people in actii^ty 


6 


4.96 


Mora money to spend on activity 


6 


4.96 


More time to spend on activity 


5 


4.13 


Batter interparsonal sklllB and rela- 






tionships OTOng group members 


5 


4.13 


More space 


4 


3.31 


More desirable place for- activity 


4 


3.31 


Different group members 


4 




Better transportation 


4 


3.31 


riore opporouni uies lor service 


2 


1.65 


Better organisation of acti"v4ty 


2 , 


1.65 

.a 


fflgher intellectual level of activity 


1 


More routine 


1 


.a 


More variety 


1 


.a 


More time to be alone 


1 


.a 


Change in rules of activity 


1 


.a 


TOTAL 


121 


100.03 
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Two themes develop from the flndings reported in Tables 42 through 
* 51i the importance of intei^ersonal relationehips in avocatipnal 

activities, and the importance of slallful or competent perfomgoicea 
and tangible accompHehments. 

The other people with whom the indlvidualB come in contact- in. doing 
their activities are more often considered to be the per sons most 
important to the participanta than are the persons who. offer' support 1 
encouragement I infonnation, or assistance to the In^viduals when - 
they are e^^loring, considering or getting involved in their chosen 
activities (Tables 42 and 43 )» 
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Reasons for choosing activities and feelings about what they are getting 
out of their activities (Tables 45 and 46) are very often reasons or i 
aehievements which have to do mth social contacts or skills ond accom- 
plishments* ; 

Respondents* highest ranldng best and worst experiences in their acti- 
vities are interpersonal experiences and eKperiences involving displays 
of sWll or lack of skill (Tables 47 and 48}* 

Things lacing or limiting in activities are suitable companions or 
stiltable groups with which to do the activities (Table 49) or individ- 
ual sld_llsj sldll instrmnentSj adequate instruction in sldll (Table 
50). 

Improvements' which respondents state they TOuld like to have to make 
their activities more satisfying to them are improvements with the 
persons or personal relationships within the activities 1 and improve-* 
ments with the mems to the importMit end of well developed sldlls 
and visible accomplishments. 

The findings of these Tables 1 which group the responses to several 
questions, indicate that the two most often used criteria of success 
and satisfaction in activities are inteiTpersonal relationships among 
the people in the activities , and lisplays of slallp accomplishments 
and competence by the individual participants. 



An Ad(^tlonal Measure of Avocational Choice Outcome ......^ 

As an additional way of evaluating outcome we selected those avoca- 
tional activities which six or more clients had chosen as an avoca-- 
cational activity they wished to pursue. In other words these were 
the 17 most popular activities chosen. Some clients had chosen 
only this one activityf others had chosen more than one. This data 
is complied only for the 72 clients with whom followup interviews 
were held, and is recorded in Table 52 on the follomng page- 

In some cases clients were pursuing other avocational activities 
which they had selected as a result of coimsellng. In other cases 
they were not pursuing the chosen activity because it was seasonal 
in nature. For example , the followup interviews were mostly done 
in the winter, md twice as many choices of water sports were not 
being pursued as were being pursued. That the implementation of 
the choice is currently unfulfilled does not necessarily Indicate 
that the choice of the activity was unra-se.* 
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Table 52 i The Implementation Heaord of the 17 Moat Frequently Ghosen 
Avocational Activities 

At Followup 
Client Climt not 

pursmng pureuing 
the chosen the chosen 
avo catlonal avo catlonal 
Code Activity ' . activity activity 





Card gamss 






221 


Mcycling, motorcycling, miicycling 


5 


2 


227 


Water sports i sid.mmlng, siding, 
diving, skin diving 


4 


8 


232 


Bowling, lam bowling, la boccl 


4 


2 


536 


Knitting 


4 


2 


646 


Ceramics 


4 


3 


672 


Solo singing Mid/or instrument playing 


4 


1 

4 


673 


InfoCTial group singing and/or 
pla3?ing of instruments 


L 
0 




786 


Attending discussion clubs 


3 


- "2 — 


787 


Tald-ng specific skill improvement 

courses; cooling, woodwortoig, 'etc. ^ 


5 . 


2 


788 


Taking academic courses; history, phil- 
osophy, computer science, etc. 


4 




789 


Self --development activities, n*e*c# 


2 


5 


8I7 


Entertainment and recreation, e.g*, 
story tellers, music teachers, 
sports umpires, etc* (volimteer) 


1 


7 


819 


Professional, technical, and m^agerial 
activities, n-e.c. (volunteer) 


■8 


2 


831 


Domestic service activities, e.g., baby 
sitting, yardmen, etc. (volunteer) 


3 


2 


964 


Groups involving the elderly, e,g* , 
Golden Age clubs, etc* 


3 


, 2 


969 


Social groups, n.e.c. 


10 


3 




TOTAL 


82 


54 . 




PERCENT 


60.3^ 


39.7^ 




MEAN 


4.82 


3. 18 
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CHAPTER 9 



COiraSEIING ¥IDEO TkPm 

A series of video tapes have been prepared which demonstrate Tt he 
avocational counieling processi including illustrations of initial 
interviews, activity exploration and decision maling seesions* The 
several different counseling sessions illustrate how the counselor • 
changes counseling techniques to suit the Indlyldual personalities 
and needs of each client. The viewer has an opport unity: to ex^ine 
and compare several different approaches to interviewing, avocational 
e^loration and decision making situations. 

One tape is an example of a counselor who la also an occupational 
therapist carrying on avocational counseling with a long--term 
patient* Commentary is included, which analysies. what is happening 
in the interviews between counselor and client , mth emphasis on the 
process by which the counselor gathers sufficient information to 
accurately assess the client's potential and identic that part of 
his value system which would affect avocational choice. How this 
is reflected back to the client to enable sufficient self --image 
claiification to be achieved to make choice possible is discussed- 

Another tape is an Interview vdth a long--term case, in which past 
problems are briefly discussedi feelings conceraing current parti-- 
cipatlon related, and future involvement in summer activities anti- 
cipated* On this tape an attempt is made to clarify the role of the 
avocational counselor and present ways the counselor may utilize 
community resources to assist clients to attack problems imrelated 
to avocational counseling, but which must be at least partially 
resolved if counseling is to succeed. 

One tape is a documentary description of the tools developed for 
counseling and a demonstration of their use. The tools which are 
e^qplained and demonstrated are the Avocational Activities Inventory, 
the Avocational Title Card Sort, the Avocational Activities Files, 
the Avocational Picture Card Sort and the Avocational Craft Pla^e 
Sort* ^ One section of this tape presents a detailed analysis of the 
avocational interest inventories currently in use or being developed. 
Included is infonnation conceming the basic theory or rationale 
for each inventory , the number and type of questions on each in- 
ventory, administration time and procedures, scoring and interpre- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER 10 



. METHODOLOGICAL PROBlEfB 

The DevelopTient of a Methodology to Rate Meaningful Involvement 
' in Avocatlonal Activities 

Meaningful involvement in an avocatlonal activity is a personalf 
phenomonologlcal experience which can only be inferred, not measured 
directly* Information about the experience may be inferred byi 

1, The self report of the person participating in the activity. 

This is subject to several possible errors and problems. 

a* because subjects vary in their style of reporting their 
experiences it is difficult to compare the degree of 
involvement between two or more subjects, 

b. the subjects may knowingly or untaiowingly misrepresent 
their degree of involvement* 

2* The meaningfulness of the experiences may be inferred by 
recording objective statements of behavior and reBults of 
parti c ipat i on . 

a. these may be reported by an observer. 

b* they may be self reports of participants. We believe 
that self reports of specific items of behavior are 
much leas likely to be distorted by participants than 
global reports by the participante about their degree 
of meaningful participation. 

We make the assumption that for most people certain behavibral acts 
are associated with meaningful involvement, fully racognlalng that 
a few people perform activities competently, regularly and over long 
periods of time without being memingfully involved in them. These 
people om usually be identified through lengthy interviews but it 
is beyond the scope of thly project to attempt this. 

The objectives of this rating system are to establish criteria suf-- 
ficiently objective and measurable that adequate reliability between 
two judges observing and rating the eristence of meaningful involve-- 
ment may be established. 

It is a long tedious process to develop this kind of empirical base 
for measuring meaningful involvement and the first attempts will be 
crude, clumey md inexact. A long period of developnent and refine- 
ment will be required. Although meaningful involyement in an avoca- 
tional activity is actually on a continuum our effort is merely to 
identify two points on this continuum i meaningful involvement vs. 
no meaningful involvement. This is actuainy- a two position ordinal 
scale. A two point scale was selected as, more desirable th^ a 
scale with several steps because it is easier to construct and 
obtain adequate reliability* 
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It ii believed that meaningful involvement may be measured by 
establishing that meaningful involvement In any one of a nmiber 
of dimensions erists* The fiimensions by which meanlngftil in^ 
volvement be meaaured and the operational componente within 
each dimension are listed belowi 

Meaningful Involvement Dimensions Operational Componente 



Frequency 



hourly 

dally 
weekly 
monthly 
seasonally 



Duration 



Intensity 



monthe 

years 

physical output level 
miles walked I ran 
speed traveled 

awareness level ^ self report 



Responsibility 



leadership positions 

captain committee chaiman 

chaiman referee 

president scorer 

vie e--pres . judge 

sec. itreas. 



Competency 



Financial Commitment 



games won #W-ts assem- 

sports won bled 
team membership #pictures taken 

prizes won fl^lctures 
#fchlngs collected developed 
#crafts projects 

completed 
#collection items found 
f^tems gathered 
#flsh caught 

#animals bredj trained i erfiibited 
#animals shot or trapped 
plants grom 
Totems cookedf baked 

e:Kpressed in ^ of tsJce home pay 
1. capital investment 
2* running e^^enses 



ft 
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Social Integration 



W^scomfort iMYel 



Injury and Mortality Incidence 



loner . 
member 

inner clique 

member, organized team , . - . 

rain hot weather ' 

cold weather prlmitiY© facil-' 
ities 

See National Safety Oomicil Statiftioa 



There remains a tremendous ^amount of work to be done in specifying 
the measurement mits for each operational component applied to each 
avocational activity, a pilot basis we worked this out for avo-- 
cational activitiea represented by the code numbers 140, 260f 350, 
430, 440, 570, 610, 740, 820, and 930. 

Experimenting with 740, Reading and literature Appreciation Activities, 
5 judges jointly interviewed 3 subjects, questioning them with respect 
to their involvement in reading* From this it appeared that suitable 
reliability among judges could be attained, once agreement was reached 
on what constitutes a meaningful level of involvement* 

Since nearly everyone reads to some extent, a fairly level of 

involvement was set to differentiate those for whom reading consti- 
tuted an avocational activity from those for whom it was used only 
extrinsically to keep them infoCTned in order to fulfill other purposes * 



Meaningful Involvement Dimensions 
Frequency 



Operational Components 

reads newspaper at least one hour 
daily, or reads 5 special interest 
or technical magazines thoroughly 
mid regularly, ^ reads 4 books 
a month, or reads poetry, plays or 
short stordes 2 hours a week. 



Intensity 



Financial Commitment 



Social Integration 



or 



or 



or 



has read for more than. 4 hours 
at a sitting twice during past 
year* ^ 

has invested at least 1% of net 
annual income in "books and 
magazine subscriptions. 

belongs to a book club which 
meets and discusses books or 
poetiy. 
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CMPTER 11 



A PIAN FOR FtJTUKE RESEARCH IN AVOGATIONAL COUNSELING 

One of the things which has come out of our project so far is a much 
clearer idea of additional research which needs to be done and about 
how much it would cost. On the following pages is presented a com*- 
prehanslYe plan for resaarch projects needed to fully develop the 
ability to carry on avocatlonal counseling at a fully professional 
level. ^ 

Thda is divided into theo:^ developrtent j instr^ientation, and 
counseling application. The length of time required to complete 
each project, the staffing required, and approximate direct costs 
are specified. Costs do not allow for inflationary factors, which 
will have to be included at the time of actual funding. Budgets 
Include preparation of research reports which should be dissemi-* 
nated free of charge to interested professionals. When feasible, 
instruments should be reproduced and sold on a non-profit basis. 

The problem of the constructive use of leisure time is expected 
to bacome an increasing social problem of national scope, and a 
substajitial investment in research at this point can save a great 
deal of floundering (and money) later on* 

The total research program contemplated will cost $i,04Sj934f a 
U. S. per capita cost of one half cent per person. 
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Table §3: Propoied Long Mgi Flan for Av5catlonal Counjiiing Hisiarch 

Haiairch Goali 



■nieoiy dsvilepnint and intif connecting infoniition lystisis 





etart- 


lin|th 


oompla- 


BtafflM pattern 


misc! 


indl- 






ing 
dati 


of 
jrojset 


tion 
data 


75f time 


iiSisti 




u- 
jinii 


11 
ffiO^ 


Totll 


LDaveloping a methbdolbg to meaeura 

lirith ad^nuatp rellabilitv hptwPiri 

jiidgeej degree of fneaniniful in- 
YOlvaiiiint in an avocationil . 
ictMty 


1974 


1 yr. 


1975 




in nnn 




3,000 


1,??5 


37,275 


2,Heasurtng dropout rates from avo- 
cational activitiai and devalop- 
ing mm tablis for drop out ratei 
by tp of organization, by type of 

aC^Vil^yi Uy age ml\l bSA 




1 yTi 




16,500 


10,000 


6,000 


% nnn 






3iDBVelopin| theory and tablsB of 
ivocation Efe itap davelopfiiant 




6 mOp 




16,500 


5,000 


3,000 


3,000 


1,375 


28,375 


4iDevelopin| Untoga tablaa batween 
avQcational actiYitias and occu- 
pations 


1974 


■ 6 fOQi 


1975 


16,500 


5,000 


3,000 


3,000 


1,375 


28,875 


5ibetractin|, luniniaridnij and 
editing reieirch findings froin 
eocioloaf of leiiUTi studiae rele^ 
vant to avDcational cnunealini 


1975 




1975 


16,500 


5,000 ■ 


3,000 


3,000 


1,375 


21,875 


6 Abstracting, lumailiini, and 
editing researph findings frooi 
piychology of sportSj ganies, and 
othar avocatienal actlvitiii 
relevant to avooational oounBeling 


1975 


6 mOi 


1976 


16,500 


5,000 


3,000 


3,000 


1,3?5 


2e,a75 



Piffi mki , f 190,050 



Table g3! Propoetd Lon^ Range flm far Avpcatlonal Counseling HsBeareh 



Initniintationi this inoMes (if thii has nou alrsady tiin dona) divilopini reliabilitjr, deterainini nDnative 
data md, if possiblSj validity data 





itart- 


length 


comple- 


staffing pattOT^ 


ndie. 








ing 
date 


of 
projict 


, tlon 
date 


pjidir. 
75^ time 


risiarch 
assist. 


- 1 

iaa7i 


ex- 

jinsi 


cost 

io^.._ 


Total 


'/ivocitional Interest inventories 
fl^h^fp ar§ ibout §ix Dronilsliii 
Qnei in early stages of divil- 
opint) 

g.AVQcational Title Card Sort 


Wk 
Wk 


6 mo. 

3 BO, 


Wk 
Wk 


11,000 


5,roo 

2,500 


3,000 
1,500 


3,000 
1,500 


1,100 
550 


23,100 
11,550' 


9.Avocitional Picturi Card Sort 


Wk 


3 niOi 


Wk 




2,500 


1,500 


WOO 


550 




10, Slide Frojicted Ficturi Sort 


Wk 


3 mo, 


Wk 




2,500 


1,500 


1,500 


J50 


11,550 


ll.Avocational Magaiine Picture 
Card Sort 


Wk 


3 iiiOi 


Wk 


- 5f500 


2,500 


ifp 


1,500 


550 


11,550 


ILAvocational Plaque Sort 


Wk 


3 mo. 


Wk 


5,P 


2,500 


1,500 


1,500 


550" 


11,550 


l3.Ubraiy of Tape Ricordings of 
Intirriewe with Avocational 
Activitiei Farticipffits 


Wk 


21 mo. 


W?5 




14,000 




1,1?0 


?5a.50 


15P.5C 


14 .library of Filiii of Avoca- 
tional Adtivlties 


Wk 


lyr, 


1??5 






^,000 


24,ai5 


15iP.?5 


32355.?f 


15,Deteniiiian| EeEabiity mi Val= 
idity of Milwaukee Avocitiflnil 
Satiifiotion Questionnairi 


Wk 


6 mo. 




5,500 


2,500 


1,500 


1,500 


550^ 


11,550 



FAS TOTAL 1 140,684.25 



Explanation of two INSTRUmNTATION Items 
(Table 53 f Pg. 125} 



13* Preparation of a library of 1800 tape recordings of interviews 

>dth persons who speak enthusiastically about their participation 
in avocatlonal activities. They will describe their experiences 
and offer information to listeners about how they got involved in 
the actiw^tyf and how they happened to become interested in the 
activity. They may also discuss the many different kinds of things 
One may do within a single catego^ of activitieB, and how activi- 
ties may be modified to conforTTi to time, financial, space, or 
physical limitations - 

Total parsonnel time required to prepare this collection of tapes 
is 3600 hours, or 1 and 3/4 year for one person working 40 hours 
per week and completing an average of 20 interviews per week* The 
average time of 2 hours required per interview includes finding 
interviewees, scheduling interviews, briefing intervieweeB, actual 
interviewing, and coding, labeling, and storing of tapes in the 
library. 

The cost of this project isi personnel time ®$8,000 per year x 1-3/4 

yr. ^ $14,000 + $758.50 indirect casts 
900 cassette tapes (2 interviews per 
tape) ® $1.30 per tape = $ 1,170 

TOTAL $15,928.50 

14, Preparation of a film library for a large counseling center. This 
library of films will cover an average of 273 different activities 
in each of the nine major avocatlonal activities categories. The 
total of films on hand will be 2,463, and each film will be an aver- 
age of IS minutes in length. The films offer descriptions, illus- 
trations, instructions, and other information about avocatlonal 
activities. This libraiy of fi3Jns would be a particularly useful 
tool in a large center with a staff of 5 or 6 counselors. When a 
client expresses interest in a given activity or category of 
activities he can choose from the film library one or more filnis 
dealing with his activity in some way. This experience is deai^ed 
to help the client in making decisions about which of the activities 
of interest to him he would like to pursT|fi1^^^ind which avenues of 
activity involvement he would like to fo2^low. 

The total number and length of films were arrived at by coding, 
countingV and recording lengths of a sample of films from a film 
catalog* This sample covered about one fourth of the activity 
categories, md we projected the number md length of films over 
the total number of categories to get these expected totalsi 
2,463 films (273 for each of 9 categories), 719.2 hours of film. 
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One year's time would be repaired to copy these flMs* This 
includes finding the appropriate films and requesting them, 
the actual copying Jobi ^d the Godingi labeling, and storing 
of the copies in the libra^. 

The breakdom of costs is as follows s 

rental of coding equiprient for 6 months 

® $2,000 per month $ 12,000 

purchase 1/2" video tapes (2 per film 

program ® $10*00 per tape) 12 i 31 5 
postage, insursJice costs in shipfnent 

of films 500 

persormel time 6,000 

In^rect costs 1,540*75 

TOTAL $ 32,355.75 
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Table 33 i prsposid Loni Rangs Pling for AvQcitipnal Counseling Hgieareh 



Research Goali 



Divilopini thi techniqiii of ivpcational.soimselin| danionitray.on projecte with ipeciflc target groups 



rirg§t GrouBL 



stirt= 
date 



16 .AvQ national couniiling in 

ricraition prpgraniB 
- 1 OQunB'ilQr in a ichool oper^ 
ated ricriaUon progrijn 
1 couneelor in a park dspt 
operated riCt prograni 
1 counselor in a privata non- 
profit rioreation pro|rani 
(i.e., ICA, MAj WCA^ 
Bop^ Club, ate) 1974 

17*AYOGational coimeelini mth 
workeri idth recently or 
about to be shortened work 
weeks Wh 

LSiAveoatlonal comiiiling in 
sehoole prpject 
1 counislor, rec. depti 
1 cDuneelor, phygiid. dipt. 
1 councilor i pldinae dipt! 1975 

WiAvocitionil counselini, 
institutions 

1 oouniilorj mental hoipital 
i CDrniielorj correctional 

inetitution 
1 coimselor in 1 or mori 
halfway houses for niin- 
tally ill patients 
1 counselor in 1 or more 
.halfway housei for cgr-' 
ractional populations 197^ 



lin'itF 

of 
prglict 



lyr* 



1 yr. 



1 yri 



co[nple= 
tion 
dati 



1975 



1975 



197^ 



1977 



projidlr. 



16^500 



16,500 



16,500 



16,500 



coun- 
selori 



45,000 



15,000 



45,000 



60,000 



research 
asiiiti 



10,000 



10,000 



10,000 



sec 7 



9jO00 



,000 



9,000 



9,000 



raiir, 
ix- 

peniga 



10,000 



10,000 



10,000 



10,000 



4,525 



2,875 



4*525 



Total 



95,025 



60,375 



95,025 



110,775 




Table 53i Pro pQSid Long Range Plans !of Avocitlonal Counaaltog Riiearch 

Rsffarch Kils 



Dsvilo^ng the tichniqua of avocational couneeling by dimonstration projicti )dth spacific tirpt gronpi 



Tirgit Groups (gontinuad) 


start- 


length 


coinple" 


liaffing ! 


^tem 




mlsoi 






Ing 
dats 


of 

ri 1 


tion 


proj.dlr. 

75| till 


silors 


reseirch 


isc'i'i 


piniis 


ii 


Total 


20, Avocational couniilini rith 
ilcoholici and probleni 
drinkers 


197? 


1 




16,500 


15,000 


10,000 


6,000 


10,000 

_ J _ _ _ 


i.m 


toi375 


SLAvocational counsilini with 
SGcial Secuiity r^ripiints 
and applicants 

1st yr*s Social Security 
Disibility bineficiarles 




1 yr. 


1975 


16,500 


15,000 


10,000 


6,000 


10,000 


2,875 


60,375 


Znd yr.i Bo^ial Security 
1 retlrad bBFieficlailas 


m 


1 yr. 


1976 


lyoo 


15,000 


io,ooo''' 


'S,000 


10,000 


2,875 


60,375 


3rd yr* i potintial Social 






















Sicuiity baneflciaiiis ^ 
ibout to rrtire 


m 




19?7 


16,500 


15,000 


10,000 


6,000 


10,000 


2,875 


60,375 


4th yr.t Social Security 
diealls^ed ippUeants 


m 


1 yr. 


1973 


16,500 


15,000 


10,000 


6,000 


10,000 


2,875 


60,375 


5th yr,: followup and 
ivaluation 


1978 


1 F. 


1979 


16,500 




20,000 
(two 

aisiit.) 


6,000 


10,000 


2,625 


55,125 



DEfflNSlIUTION PHOilCTS TOTAL $ 718,200 



GRAND lOTAL M AH PROPOSED PfflJICTS $ 1,048,934 




CHAPTER 12 



smmm 

A research and demonstration project in avocatlonal 
counseling was carried on in Mlwaukee from June 
1973 through May 1974 • Two months were spent in pre-- 
liminary preparations, eight months in cQunseling 
and the final two months in completing followup 
interviews, completing reliability studies of avQ= 
cational choice instruments j making videQ tapes of 
avQcational counseling, analysing data and writing 
the final report - 

Referrals were received from 15 agencies in addic- 
tion to those received from other departments of the 
Curative Workshop for a total of 147 clients referred* 

122 clients, all handicapped^ participated in avoca- 
tional counselingj 110 completed counseling, 12 
others initiated counseling but discontinued after 
it was found inappropriate to their needs. The 
clients who were found to need primarily vocational 
or personal adjustment coimseling were referred 
elsewhere* 

The client population was almost equally divided 
among men and women and covered a wide age span 
ranging from 9 through 80, 

Nearly all types of impairments, most with resulting 
handicaps were to be found among this population 
including mental illness $ mental retardation 1 
physical disability, stroke residues, psyche-social ^ 
problems, n,e#c, and multiple handicaps. 

In educational achievement j clients ranged from 
illiterates through college graduates with the 
most frequent educational level completed peaking 
at the 8th, 10th, and 12th grades. 

About 10^ of the clients were from the upper middle 
class; the remainder were equally divided among the 
lower middle, the working and the lower classes. 
No upper class individuals were to be found in the 
population. 

* Numbers under the marginal keys refer to the 
page numbers in the report where the topic is 
fully discussed. 



A vocational 
Exploration 
18-19 



Client 
Interviews 
20 



Discussing avocational activities information with 
the counselor , was thr :nn:jt commonly used technique 
in avocational exploration. Other frequently used 
methods were searching the Avocational Activity 
Community Resource File, trying out the activity, 
looking at the cards in the Avocational Magazine 
Picture Card Sort and talking with participants. 
A variety of other techniques were developed during 
the course of the project but were less used be-- 
cause they ware onl;) available to clients coun- 
seled later in the project. 

415 interviews were held ranging from 1 to 16 per 
client with a median number of 2*85» 



Telephone 
Contacts 
21 



Collateral 
Contacts 
22^23 



Collateral 
Telephone 
Contacts 
2k 



Counseling 
Time 



Avoc-ational 
Choice 
Instruments 
Theory 



There were 3I5 telephone calls made to clients 
ranging from 1 to 25 per client with a median of 
2.84* The use of the telephone is especially im- 
portant in counseling with handicapped clients 
for whom travel is difficult and expensive. 

PerBonal contacts with other people involved In 
client *B choices ranged from 1 to 14 with a median 
of 3.62 and a total niimber of 386 contacts. Getting 
out in the field is part of the counselor's Job* 

872 telephone contacts were made with collateral 
personnel and ranged from 1 to 30 pe^ client with 
a median of Much of the telephoning was to 

find out specific information about avocational 
activity opportunities* 

Average counseling time was 9.59 hours per client 
including all of the counselor's activity spent 
on the case^not just interviewing* Telephone calls 
requesting information averaged 10 minutes 1 calls 
to clients averaged 20 minutes, counselor time in 
writing letters averaged I5 minutes* 

The direct stimulus approach to avocational cho.l ^e 
is discussed including the problems of grouping 
activities and narrowing down choices* 

The approach of securing clients' responses to 
personality and broad vocational and avocational 
interest type questions which may be statistica]" 
compared with the ansvrers of standardization groups 
was also describedi 
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Avocational 
Interest 
rnventories 
29-34 



Avocational* 
Title Card 
Sort 

35-37 



Six avocational interest inventories^were reviewed 
and the following comparative information reported; 

Activity Grouping Categories 

NuJTiber and Type of Items 

Theoretical Base 

Advantages 

Nop of Forms 

Administration Time 

Type of Scoring 

Type of Interpretation 



The six 

are I 
1968 
1969 
1971 
1972 

1973 

1974 



inventories together with authors and dates 



Hartlage Avocational Guidance, Inc. 

Hubert.=-.. Leisure Interest rnventory 

McKechnie Leisure Activities Blank (LAB) 
D*Agostini Avocational Activities Interest 
Index 

Mrenda Mrenda Avocational Interest 

Finder 

McDowell Self Leisure Interest Profile 

(SLIP) 



The following five avocational choice instruments 
were developed during the project* 



This instrument pres 
each card. The subj 
9 major group (1st d; 
will pick on the ave 
6 groups he picks th 
36. From within the 
3rd digit (operating 
re test reliability f 
apart is shown below 
3O-6O minutes. 



ents the name of an activity on 
set first chooses from among' the 
igit level) cards of which he 
rage 6* From within each of the 
e second digit cards, typically 
36 groups, he will select the 
level cards), usually 183 . Test- 
or 50 subjects tested one week 
The administration time is 



1st digit 
2nd digit 
3rd digit 



agreement between 
admini st rat ions 

95f^ 
Sl« 



mean number of 
cards chosen 

6 

36 

I83 



*Overs, Robert P. and Page, Charles M, , Avocational Title Card Sort , 
Research Dept., Curative Workshop of Milwaukee, 1974* 
MILWAUmE tffiDIA FOR REHABILITATION RESEARCH REPORTS No. 5F $10 
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Avocatlonal 
Picture 
Card Sort 
39 



Slide 
Projected 
Picture 
Sort 

41 



A vocational 
Magazine 
Picture 
Card Sort 
43 



163 3 1/2" X 5" photographs of activities were 
mounted on 4" x 6" cards* The client simply sorts 
out the ones he likes, Test-retest reliability as 
measured by administering it to a group of 30 sub- 
jects one week apart yielded a mean agreement of 89^| 
range 6?^ to 100^, The mean number of cards selec- 
ted was 81. Choices are recorded on a special 
scoring sheet. 

140 slides identical mth the photographs in the 
Avocational Picture Card Sort were selected from that 
collection* The client records his likes and die-- 
likes on an answer sheet as he watches the sUdea 
being projected. To determine test-retest relia- 
bilityj the pictures were administered to 110 high 
school students ages I3-I8 in 7th to 12th grade 
physical education classes. Mean agreement 77^; 
range 49^ to 97?S. The mem number of pictures 
selected was 66. 

This set is comprised of 35 cards with collages of 2 
to 5 pictures (135 total) clipped from magazines to 
represent the nine major classification divisions s 
games J sports j nature activities 1 collection activ-* 
ities, craft activities 1 art and music actimties, 
educational, entertainment and cultural actimtles, 
volunteer activities and organizational acti^ties. 
The client sorts the cards into "like" and '^dislike" 
piles. Experimental use suggests that, used clin-- 
icallyi magazine pictures are extremely valuable in 
eliciting deep-seated feelings and attitudes about 
avocational activities. This is a device which most 
counselors can prepare or have prepared locally • 

Avocational Forty-four 6" x 6" x I/4" plywood plaques painted 
white and with 2 holes drilled near the top were 
mounted with examples of craft and collection ac- 
timties. The plaques were moimted on 4' x 4' 3c 3/8" 
plywood boards painted grey and with nails driven 
in to hold the plaques. Clients sort the plaques 
into "like" and "dislike" piles. These may be use- 
ful with the blind I those with low vision and the 
lower level mentally retarded. Each counseling 
center mBy wish to make up its own plaque display* 

Twelve recordings of avocational activity inter^ews 
ranging in length from 10 to 20 minutes each were 
made on audio cassettes. Interview subjects were 
chosen who were very enthusiastic about the ac-- 
timty* It is believed that these may have special 
value with clients mth little interest in anything : - 



Sort 
45 



Recorded 
Interviews 
49 



ERi< 
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as well as with the blind- those with low vision , ilHterates, poor 
readers, the mentally retarded, and individuala who can understand 
the EngU-Sh JLanguage when spoken but cannot read It. 



Avocational 
Activities 
Community 
Resource File 
51-52 

Conanunity 
Resources 

Used 
53-78 



To an already established vertical file of over 800 
folders (one for each activity) were added 900 pages 
photocopied from the Milwaukee Public libraiy organ- 
isation files* to Inventory of the materials In one 
representative folder is presented- 

377 units of inforaatlon about specific commimlty 
activity. resources were given to clients* 25 avoca-- 
tional activity resource opportunities were visited 
by clients in the company of the comiselor| 21 were 
visited by clients on their own. There were -llf 
placements of clients in avocational resource oppor- 
tunities. 



Transportation 22^ of clients were independent in transportation | 



79-80 



Elements in 
Avocational 
Choice and 
Participation 
81--85 



Followup 

87-88" 



Milwaukee 
Avocational 
Satisfaction 
Questiomiaire , 
Part I 
88-90 

Client 
Avocational 
Satisfaction 
91 



25^ depended on family and friends. 10^ needed 
special assistants and/or special ^ vehicles. 

For each of the 72 clients who were followed up, ooun- 
selors made judgements at three points in times prior 
to counseling, at the start of counseling, and at the 
end of counseling. Similar judgements were made by 
the followup interviewers at the time of their inter- 
views. The elements considered were whether clients 
had previously participated in an activity, the de- 
gree of their cathection with it, the type of satis- 
faction experienced, problems of choice and limita- 
tions maldng participation difficult* 

72 (65^) of the clients were followed up one to six 
months after counseling* Clients were participating 
in an average of three activities. 

The Milwaukee Avocational Satisfaction Questionnaire 
was admlmstered to each client for each of his acti- 
vities. Part I is a five choice 24 item 2 page ques- 
tionnaire most of which^ is .M^PMti^^^^ Minnesota 
(Job) Satisfaction Questionnaire. 

Data include some clients rating more than one acti- 
The results werei 

Extremely satisfied 17^ 

Very satisfied .24^ 

Satisfied 42^ 

Slightly satisfied ^ 

Total satisfied 92% Not satisfied 8^ 
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Rating The three elements most frequently believed to apply 

Elements in rating satisfaction vdth acti^/i ties werei ^ 

9^ ' The feeling of accomplishment I get from the 

activity. 

The physical surroundings where 1 carry on the 

activity* ' - 

The pleasantness of the conditions in which the 

activity is carried on. 

The three elements least frequently believed to apply 
in rating satisfaction mth activities werei 

The chance to tell people what to do. 

My Immediate instructor or club leader. 

The chance to "rub elbows" with important people. 

Satisfied As a more rigorous test of satisfaction, the five 

vs. step satisfaction scale was dichotomized, combining: 

Not Satisfied satisfied, very satisfied, and extremely satisfied 
93-94 ^s; 

not satisfied and only slightly satisfied 

Using this criterion, the three dimensions receiving 
the highest number of satisfied ratings werei 

"The freedom to use my own Judgment" 89?^ 

"How satisfied I am with the activity as com- 
pared mth the other people in the activity'' 89^ 

"The feeling of accomplishment I get from 

the activity" 88^ 

The dimensions receiylng the least number of satisfied 
ratings werei 

"The cha_nce to tell people what to do" 66^ 

"The chance to 'rub elbows' vdth important 
people" 73% 

"The chances for advancement in this 

activity" 75^ 

Analysis of Satisfaction ratings for activities were grouped into 

Client Satis- the five most frequently pursued second digit level 

faction at; the groupings. These groupings are i 

Two Digit , =^^L 

^ * T card games 

gfSoS individual non^competitive sports 

interlacing and interlockLng crafts 

self-development activities 

social groups 
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Milwaukee 
AvQcational 
Satisfaction 
Questionnaire , 
Part II 
106-114 

Most 

Important 
Person in 
Actlidty 
106«107 



9 semistructured or open ended questions were asked. 



Need Other 
People? 



Why Activity 
Chosen? 

108-109 



Activity 
Rewards 
108-109 



In response to a question aslang who the most impor- 
tant person in the avocational activity was, clients 
nmed most frequently individuals who fell in the 
category of friend, 30^f teacher , 16^, other parti- 
cipants, 13fo» 

The most frequently chosen other people Judged most 
important In the avocational activity were considered 
by respondents to be most like frdends, 58^f teachers 
11^, or spouses, 8^. 

The persons who assisted or encouraged the clients 
to get into their activities were identified less 
often as m^t important than those persons with whom 
the clients had contact once they were doing the * 
activities* 

489? said they needed other people to do the actimty. 



The five most frequently mentioned reasons for choos- 
ing the activity werei 



23^ 
19fo 

fo 



Enjoyment 

Encouraged or inforaed about activity by 

acquaintance, counselor, etc* 
Self-improvement 
Occupy time 

Previous interest or involvement 



The five most frequently mentioned things which respon 
dents felt they were getting out of the actiid.ty werei 



Pleasure, enjoyment 
Knowledge, information 
Sense of satisfaction 
Self-improvement 
Social contact 



ITfo 
Wo 



9fo 



Best 

E^eriences 
109-^111 



The four most frequent best e^erience categories 
reported werei 

Sense of acbomplishment, winning 26^ 

Companionship, friendship, social ^contact 21^ 

Something made, project completed 15% 

"Active" aspect of the actimty 12% 
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Worst 

110^111 



Limitations 
111^112 



Suggestad 
Improvements 
II2--II3 



Implementa-' 
tion Record 
114-115 

Video 
Tapes 



Meaningful 
Involvement 
119^121 



The five most frequent worst e^erience cate- 
gories weres 

Mistakes j lack of sld.ll, lost a gamei - - 

Incompetence . 
Intarpersonal conflicts 
Inconvenience, interruption . 
Frustration 

EjqDectations not met; disappointment 

In response to a structured question^ Zhfo of the responses 
in^cated limitation by the f categories listed below? 

24^ 



18^ 

11$ 
10% 



Lack of money 
Lack of a smtable companion 
Lack of materials 
Transportation problems 
Lack of a s\d. table social group 
Lack of space 
Parking problems 



21^ 



13fo 
10^ 



Suggested improvements fell most fraquently into the 
following five categories: 

More or better equipment 17^ 
Learning or Improving certain sMlls 

and techniques 13^ 
More opportimity for socialising and 

developing friendships 12^ 

More professional help or supervision 12^ 

The implementation record of the I? most frequently 
chosen activities showed 60^ of the chosen acti- 
vities being engaged in. 

Five reel, to reel video l:,apes were made which show 
the use of the various instruments and present avoca- 
tional counseling interviews. ■ These are available 
at a low rental fee* 

The problem of measuring meaningful Involvement in avo- 
cational activities was analyzed, Maaningftil involve- 
ment dimensione developed werei 



financial commitment 
social integration 
discomfort level 
injury and morta]±ty incidence 



frequency 
duration 
intensity 
responsibility 
competency 

Operational components for each of these were listed 
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Future A comprehensive research program for avocational coim- 

Research seling will cost about one nu-llion dollars , or a per 

123--129 ' capita cost of one half cent per person. IMs Is 
dimded into the following categories i 

No. of 

projects Cost 

6 Theory Developnent $ 190,050 

9 Instrumentation 140,684 

6 Counselirig applications 718? 200 



21.. . . TOTAL $ 1,048,934 
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APPINDIX 
Recruitment Fonn Letters 
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Fully acorediled by Ihe ConmiseloB od Aocredltatioa of RebabiUlatioQ Fftoilllies. 




Ezaeutivi Dif actor Agency MiC ' v^'^irector 

T.S. ALLf GRtZlA JOHN L. MEL M.P. 



Januaxy I7j 19lh 

■ 

Tot Milwaukee Area Personntl Ifanagers 

Under a graiit irm the U# S* Office of Edueatlan we are oariylng on a research, 
and damonatratien projeet In avoeatlonal counseling, TMi Is dealgned to asaiat 
people to in^proTO their choices of leisure time acU^tiea. The counseling 
service and informatloh about leisure tliae aotivities aw entirely free* 

Up to now we have been focusing on handicapped people* At this point we want to 
obtain data on the problems faced by no^andiceOTed people who have recently 
retired or are about to retire. 

From now through Itorch l$th for as long as counseling time ie avallabl# we are 
able to invite you to refer three e^loyees or retirees from your company. If 
poseible we should prafes that these be distributed as follows i one middle 
manager^ one irtiite collar worker^ one blue collar worker* 

As most of you know^an eaey way to refer people im to eaU us from your office 
while you are talking to the person you thlrflc would benefit trom our service 
and turn the telephone over to him to make an appointment with us at a time 
convenient to him* Some Saturday anointments i^ll be available. 

We want to work only with people who have a speclfio need and deeire for couneel- 
ing^to help them mden their knowledge of what leisure time activities will best 
suit their personal abilities and IntereetSj what opportunities esdst In the 
CQirammlty and ^rtiere they can go to participate in theaa activities* If people 
don't w^t or need couneeling but merely want to look through extensive files 
of available activities we welcome them as wen. 

We have been worldng in the field of leisure counseling for the past five years 
developing counaeling tools and techniquee* 

To make referrals or for further Inf omation, please call 8g7-gli|$ . 



Itobert P. OverSj Ph.D* 
Project Director 

Project Staffs 

Sharon Taylor^ Avocational Counselor 

Resaaroh Assistants i Cathertne AdMne, Kiaille Itowney^ joy Poole 



Itn M. Tsylsr, ChalrTMn 
t9\& L BaII. Vies Chdlmien 



ESTABLiiHBD IN 1919 



John S, Bel I 

Mr& Rsb^ft L> Christiansen 
Mr, MIehisI Greby 
Qafy P. Giunau 
John H, H»nda©. Jr. 



Allen i, JorgsniSn 
Mrs, John A.S. Lsns 
Lawrancs P. ^dlar^ 
Harold M, Maihef . 
Mrs, Vi Ffidif ii* Nail. Jr. 
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Mfs, Charles i, Paln/Jr; 
John fi ^nnef •= 
Ernost J, pfillipp 
Mrs, Riy U Wdwrdson 
Mrs. Edwin C. RoMen 



An iqu a I^^Opp o r tV jy S^^l'^yf l ' 



"teberl Smith 

Mrs. f. Jjick&fln StQd^rd 
plril. Thofiwa 8, Tnimp 
Ffflderlck 0, Usln^r 
Mrt. Robart € Wtnklar 




mi A70CATI0ML COUNSmiUG SmVICE PROVIDED 



Under a researched demonstration grant from the U*S* Of ace of Edueationj 
the Reaearoh Department of the Curative Workshop of MlTOUlcee i^lll gondaot an 
a^qperlinental counseling program designed to help IndlTaduals mth protlems In 
choosing a smtable reorea-U,on and Irf^mire time actl^-^. The program wlU 
run fr^ August 1^ 1973 through March 31^ 19lk* 

Although a vartety of cHenta will be acceptedj special emphasis will b© given 
to the needs of cM.lto8n^ young people and adults too severely handicapped to 
work^ and to those retired from the labor market. 

New tools and tecteiques for helping people determne thrir avooatlonal 
interests mi to su^ly thm mth more Infomation about the avocational 
activities available In the coimunlty are being developed* 

The counseling sei^vice provided ^AU be free^ The ^litability of the client 
for the service mil be detexmned in a prrittirtnaiy screening interview by 
one of the project staff. Clients whose prijnary need la for vooatlonri 
counseling or psychotherapy will not be aooepted. 

Counseling wiU be carried on In the Adult Medlcri P^oho-Social Division of 
the Curative Workshop. This Is now located in the Malrdale Bulling on the 
miwaukee County Grounds^ 10U37 West WatertoTO Plank Road, Mlwaukee 53226. 

Ample free parkLng la avrilable* The location majf. easily be reached by a 
#71 State Street bus. 

To make referrals or for further Infomatlon, call, 257-S1U5* 



Project Staff 



Robert P* Overs^ Ph.D.^ Project mrector 
Sharon T^lorj Avocatlonal Research Counselor 



July . 23, 1973 
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IN^X 



Avocatlonal activltiei 



file labela/ 8 
inventoryi 8 



community reeource file, 51-52 



commuiidty resources used| 53-78 



Avocational 
to 

Avocational 
choice 



participation, 106-115 
preferred actiiri.tieS| 95^115 
pursmt of , 7 

Avocational choice 

elements of , 81-'84 
cathection, 81-84 
data, tentative nature, 81 

interpersonal relationships, 106 ,107, lllf 114 
participation, 81-84, 95-105 
reasons for choice, 108, 109 
satisfaction, 81-84, 89-105 

implementation, 51-80 

instruments, 27--29 

avocational activity interviews, 49 
avocational interest inventories, 29-34 
Avocational Magazine Picture Card Sort, 42--43 
Avocational Picture Card Sort, 39-^40 
Avocational Plaque' Sort, 44^48 
Avocational Slide Projected Picture Sort, 40-41 
Avocational Title Card Sort, 35=^38 

problems of, 



external circumstances, 81-84 
insufficient consideration, 81-84 
intra-psy chi c , 81^84 
limitations, 81-84, 111-112 
cultural attitude, 81-84 
emotional impairment, 81-84 
family attitude, 81-84 
finances, 81-84, 111 
mental impairment, 81-84 
physical impaiment, 81-84 
transportation, 79-80, 82-.85| 111--112 
motivation, 81-84, 108-110 
boredom, 81-84 

extrinsic satisfaction, 81--84, HI ' 
intrinsic satisfaction, 81-84 



AvQcational Avocatlonal counseling 
cowiBeUng demonstration inteind.ew, 117 

to handbook^ S 

Clients manual, 9 . 

model, 8 
process^ 9f U? 
structure I 17^26 
time study, 25-26 
videotapes, 117 

Ayocational exploration ^ 18 

collateral personnel, 22--24 

pefBonal cantacts vdth, 22-23 

telephone contacts mth, 24 
instruments, lS-19, 27H9 
resource file, 51 t 52 

Avocatlonal implementation, 51 

community resource file, 51^52 
community resources used, 53""78 
preferred activities, 95, 115 

dimensions of, 96--105 
transportation, 79^80, 82^85 

Avocatlonal interest inventordes, 29-34 

Avocational Activities interest Index, 30^34 
Computer Research Avocational Oaidance Program, 30--34 
^ Leisure Activities Blank (LAB), 30--34 
Leisure Interest Inventory, 30--34 ' 
Mirenda Leisure Interest Finder, 30--34 
Self Leisure Interest Profile (SLIP), 30-^34 

Avocational satisfaction 

dimensions of , 96-105, 108^109 

Clients 

age distribution, 14 
characteristics of, 13 
disabilities of, 14 
education level, 15 
employment, 16 
Interviews with, 20" 
placement of, 23, 53-78 
recruiting of, 11 
referral of, 11,^12 
sex distribution, 14 
social class, 15 
telephone contacts with, 21 
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us 



Collateral contacts, 22, 23, 25 

Community resourcee 

client placement in, 23, 53^7^ 
establishing contact, 11 
resQurces used, 53-78 
types of, 12, 53 

Followup, 87-116 
interview, 87 

objectivity, maintenance of, 87 
interview schedule 
description of, 87 

Part I, 88-105 ^ 

• scores & distribiitionV W 
"does not apply" responses, 92 
satisfaction by item, rank order, 94 
Part II, questionnaire 
description of, 106 
response categoides, IO6-II3 
summary, II3-II4 
inferences, 113,114 
success criteria, 114 



Minnesota Job Satisfaction Questionnaire, adaptation of, 8? 

Outcome pf avocational choice 
measures of 

avocational satisfaction questionnaire f 87^114 
implementation record, 114? 115 

Participation, avocational 

choice, reasons for, 108, II4 
Implementation, 114? 115 
improvement, activity, 113? 114 

interpersonal relationships, 106-107, IO9--IIO, II3-II4 
limitations, 82-'85,lll, 112 
motivation, 108-110 

skill, import s^ce of, 110, 112, II3, 114 '"-^'-^ 
success criteria, 



Collateral oontaQts 
to 

Participation, 
avooational 
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Research, avocational 

Future plans for, 123-129 

counseling applications, 128, 129 
InfoiTOation syetemi, 124 
initrumentatlon, 125-^127 
theo^ development, 124 

Measures of 

avocational satisfaction, 87, 88, 93, 94 
interview schedule, 89, 90, 106-113 
distmbution of scores, 91-^92, 106-113 
reiponse categoidei, 10&-113 
"does not apply" response, 92 
iatisf action by item response, 93^94 
^chotomy, 93 
rank order, 94 
response rang^ 93 
eummary, II3, 114 
inferences, 113, 114 
sueaess criteria, 114 
meaningful involvement, 119^121 
behavior^ 119 

tensions of, 119, 120, 121 

Methodolo^,'* problems of 

assumptions, 27-29, 93, 119 
base line data, 124, 125 
data inte^retatlon, 81 
elements of choice, 81 
empirical base, 119 
development of, 119 
ordinal scale, 119 
intermew schedule, 87 
objectimty, maintenance of, 87 
meaningful"' dnvolvement , 119^121 
behavior, 119 
dimensions of, 120, 121 
operational components, 120, 121 
report, 120, 121 
observer, 120 
self, 120 

Transportation 

problems, 79, 8a--85, 111-112 ^ 
schema, 80 - 
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Reiearch, 
avocational 
to . ■ 
Tranaportation 



